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CALIFORNIA. 


AFFAIRS IN CALIFORNIA—-ORGANIZATION OF 
THE FREE DEMOCRACY. 


Sacramento City, Car, Oct. 30, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Having long acted as the agent 
of your paper in Indiana, since my arrival here 
I have felt a strong desire to renew our ac- 
quaintance. I know the d interest felt in 
the political destiny of this State, among our 
friends East; and, with your permission, | will 
endeavor, from time to time, to give you a little 
insight into political matters here. One thing 
is very observable here—the prevalence of the 
most extreme Southern political sentiment—l 
mean Pro-Slavery principles. Northern emi- 
grants come here thirsting for gold; South- 
ern, thirsting for power. The great mass of 
native emigrants are from the North, and they 
have devoted themselves to the pursuit of 
wealth, with an ardor worthy of a better 
cause. Generally, they came intending to 
amass fortunes as speedily as possible, and then 
return to their homes; so that they felt little 
interest in the political affairs of the State. At 
the same time, a flood of Southern politicians, 
many of them prominent men at home, have 
come into the State, and, finding it an easy 
task, have quietly monopolized the public 
offices, and are laboring with all their energies 
to introduce Slavery, in its despotic or some 
modified form, into the State. Many of them 
have openly avowed this as their great object. 
They are blinded by the apparent apathy and 
indifference of the great mass of the people on 
the subject. They have managed to obtain a 
controlling influence over the press; and thus 
not a word in favor of Freedom, or in opposi- 
tion to Southern schemes, is heard from these 
guardians of the people’s rights. Their great 
policy has been to monopolize the public offices, 
and then quietly press some law through the 
Legislature, giving the capitalist a coercive 
power over the laborer; and thus, under the 
specious plea of affording a means for the en- 
forcement of contracts for service, to introduce 
involuntary servitude into the State. In the 
pursuit of this design, they have heretofore con- 
trolled the primary meetings of the different 
parties, and thus monopolized every important 
public office in the State; and so far has it 
gone, that it has heretofore been only neces- 
sary for the fact to be known that an aspirant 
is from the North, to insure his defeat—he 
would be quietly set aside by the nominating 
Convention. In pursuit of their designs, last 
winter they introduced a bill known as the 
“Cooley Bill,” giving the capitalist power to 
make contracts for personal service, introduce 
the laborers into the State, and then compel 
them to labor for their employers, whether wil- 
ling or not. It was passed through one House, 
without any particular notice, and was about 
being hurried. through the other, when a few 
of the right sort uf mon happening to tearn the 
nature of the measure, a public meeting was 
called in this city, where the Legislature was 
then sitting, and the iniquity of the thing pub- 
licly exposed, and the movers were severely de- 
nounced. This was followed up by other meet- 
ings throughout the State ; and the result was, 
that the Southerners were compelled to aban- 
don their project—they dare not pass the law 
in the face of the rising indignation of the 
people. The bill was therefore suffered to 
quietly sleep on the table. But the Slave Power 
never sleeps; and other schemes are being 
broached, having the same object in view. But 
the people are awake ; and as a sign of improve- 
ment in this respect, the Northerners are as- 
suming the rightful control of the nominating 
conventions, they constituting the large ma- 
jority of the parties, and in the present canvass 
the candidates are mainly Northern men ; and 
thus the sceptre is quietly dropping from the 
hands of the slaveholders. One result of this 
Southern ascendency in politics is the open 
and bold denunciation of every man suspected 
of entertaining a single feeling in favor of Free- 
dom. In all the political speeches I have heard 
here, the speakers seem to take it for graated 
that there is not an Abolitionist in the State, 
and the way they discharge their rheum upon 
the friends of Freedom is certainly very enter- 
taining. In fact, such has been the proscrip- 
tive spirit manifested here, that the friends of 
Liberty have hardly dared avow their senti- 
ments. They have had no one to openly and 
boldly defend their principles—no one willin 
to breast the Pro-Slavery tide which has roll 
over the State like a dark flood. Their silence 
has emboldened their enemies. It is to be 
hoped, however, that something will be done 
to stem this tide of despotism, to unite the 
friends of the slave in some concert of action 
by which their power can be felt. A few 
friends met together at San Francisco, a short 
time since, an nominated a Free Soil electoral 
ticket, but it was without concert with other 
friends in the State. Nothing has been di 
that I can hear of, to call out the Free Soi 
voters; and thus the ticket will probably re- 

ceive but a slight support. Itis a beginning, 
however ; and we have no doubt that an active, 
energetic organization will yet be formed in 
the State, which will not only cause itself to 
be yespected, but may serve as a check upon 
the schemes of the South 


I rejoice to see that your paper has obtained 
80 great a circulation, and I will do all in my 
power to obtain subscribers for it here. Of one 
thing our Eastern friends may rest assured— 
that this State is not wanting in warm and 
zealous men, who will co-operate with them in 
the great work of redeeming our land from the 
curse of Slavery. Bryant. 


So 


SOUTHERN SCHEMES IN CALIFORNIA. 


SPRINGFIELD, Cax., October 26, 1852. 

Frienp Bartey: I wrote you a while 
“6 and I have seen so few numbers of the 

ra since, that Ido not know whether you 
found anything in my communication worthy 
of notice, nor do I even know whether you re- 
ceived it. No matter—it is past now—let it go. 

[We did not see the letter— Ed. Era.] 

In no State are facts and arguments in favor 
of Liberty so much needed as in California. A 
desperate game is being played, to devote a 
pers, if not the whole, of the State to Slavery. 

0 introduce Slavery into the State now, would 
Tequire an alteration of the Constitution, which 
can Raggsflaces vag: 

ple. is the Slavery propagandists will 
ardly be willing to ie iniey tried it last 
year. This year they will be apt to content 
themselves with an effort to divide the State : 


and I shall not be at all surprised to 
in the Legislature a majority willing to ms 
for resolutions asking Congress to do 60. 
Although almost every man meet will 
tell you he is peti ¢ to dividing the State, 
you can scarcely find a candidate of either 
party who will publicly pledge himself to 
any a 


put to them on the stump, find a con- 


lished by a vote of the ' 


awe of them. The only hope of the latter is, 
in concealing their designs until their work is 
accomplished. By this means they succeeded 
last winter in passing a bill to sell the school 
lands, and got a bill for the introduction of 
Coolies through the lower House. The specu- 
lators had their men in the Senate, enough to 
pass the bill. Noses had been counted, and 
they were sure of their prize. A knowledge of 
the movement reached the mountains, and the 
miners sent in their remonstrances in such 
tones as caused Senators to pause, and the bill 
was defeated. The programme of the monopo- 
lists for the ensuing session consists, in part, of 
the sale of the tule lands, the introduction of 
Cooly labor on a large scale, and rosolutions 
asking for a division of the State. They will 
also, if they find any hope of success, attempt 
to re-enact the Fugitive Slave Law of the last 
session, whieh dies by its own limitation in one 
year from its date. The Land and Cooly bills, 
as they will give a monopoly of the labor and 
of the best lands of the State to the capitalists, 
are their favorite measures. If Congress could 
be induced to donate to actual settlers the agri- 
cultural lands within the State, that remain in 
the hands of the General Government, it would 
tend to check the zeal of the monopolists, as it 
would diminish considerably their prospects of 
immediate gain. 

The mineral lands, too, demand the attention 
of Congress. Since the Solons of our parties 
adopted the no-title policy for the non-govern- 
ment of these lands, a great change has taken 
place in the character avd purposes of the 
miners. Then, there were but few who con- 
templated making permanent settlements in 
the mining region; now, there are many ; and 
even those who design only to stay long enough 
to make their “pile,” see and complain of the 
evils of the present system. The experience of 
one company will be sufficient to show, one 
class of these evils. The company consisted of 
five persons, who had as many claims in two 
different districts. On the failing ot the water 
in the spring, they went into the mountains to 
make shingles. Almost every week, some of 
the company had to return, to drive off tres- 
passers from their claims. One of these claims 
was “jumped” three times, another four, and 
a third six, by as many different companies. 
Some of the trespassers were persuaded to 
leave ; some were driven off by force; and oth- 
ers, who had thrown up some earth, were 
bought off by giving them a portion of the 
claim. One of the claims is now divided be- 
tween four companies of “jumpers,” who are 
now at work on it. One of these companies is 
now throwing up earth that pays over $100 to 
the cart load. A company that had previously 
jumped the same ground has sued the present 
occupants. The original claimants—the real 
owners of the ground—not having funds sufli- 
cient to go into law, are obliged to stand and 
look on, with as much composure as they can. 
Many other instances of the kind have fallen 
under my own observation. 

A Free Soil electoral ticket has been nomi- 
nated in San Francisco, and a beginning made 
towards organizing a party. The news of it 
reached us here but a few days ago. No pre- 
vious intimation had been given of such inten- 
tion, and most of our voters had made up their 
minds to vote for one of the other tickets. The 
fact of the nomination will not reach half the 
voters of the State until after the election ; so 
you must not be disappointed or discouraged if 
you find we give but a very small vote. Meas- 
ures are also in progress to establish a Free 
Soil paper. If we can succeed in this, I shall 
not despair of saving the State from the curse 
of Slavery, and from some measures of policy 
that, if adopted, would be about as injurious to 
the State as would be the introduttion of that 
institution. Such a paper as we ought to have 
will require a fund of $20,000 to keep it in 
operation six months, and ought not to be 
started with less. Truly yours, Le 


THINGS IN CALIFORNIA—DIVISION—SLAVERY. 


Roveu anv Reapy, Cat., Oct. 22, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era; 

Dear Sir: The overland immigration has 
beea uncommonly large this season—supposed 
by the best judges to run up as high as fifty 
thousand, ten thousand of which took the Ore- 
gon route. Several hundred wagons are still 
behind, the owners of which will have to re- 
main in Carson Valley till spring, as the snow 
is already from. three to four feet deep on the 
Nevada mountains. A large number of fami- 
lies have arrived this season, who design to 
make California their future home, which will 
contribute largely to the domestic interests of 
the State. ‘There is no sight on earth so pleas- 
ant to the miner, as women and children in 
their midst. It seems to make tolerable an ex- 
istence in these lofty mountains, and the dark, 
deep ravines into which the miner has to 
plunge, in order to develop that for which he 
came and for which he labors. 

It is estimated, and I think correctly, that 
not less than fifteen hundred persons have lost 
their lives this season, in crossing the plains. 
What an army of men, women, and children, 
to be sacrificed in one season to the Moloch of 
Gold! 

The mining interests of the country are being 
developed daily, by the discovery of new and 
rich diggings; and the fact is now fully estab- 
lished, that this country, from the Nevadas to 
the Pacific coast, is full of gold. This must 
continue, from the very nature of thin 
through all coming time, to be one of the rieh- 
est mining countries on the face of the globe. 
The rivers yield unusually well this season. 
The river claims are all worked by companies. 
In some instances they have expended from 
fifty to one hundred thousand dollars in flum- 
ing and making preparations to work their 
claims; and, after this immense expenditure, 
find them unproductive, and abandon them 
altogether. Others, with vastly less expense, 
have found, on entering the river, that their 
claims would pay from five to a thousand dol- 
lars per day toa man. Everything is uncer- 
tain in the mining department; ouk although 
gold is distributed all through the country, yet 
it is very difficult to find locations where a man 
can be remunerated for the sacrifice made and 
the expense incurred in coming to this country. 
There are many here, who came in 
49 and 750, who have no tangible show ; and 
others who have made fortnnes, and who have 
returned home to fill the region of country from 
which they came with the gold excitement. 
Persons of inferior capacities have come to 
this country, and in a short time have secured 
a competence for life. The success of this class 
of individuals has induced others, well off to 
live at home, and of large business capacity, to 
close up their business, and leave for the El 
Dorado of the West. But here, to their great 
discomfiture, they have found “that the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” 
but to the man who is fortunate enough to 


strike a good lead. 

The usual w paid for labor is five dol- 
lars pen day. @ great mining interest of the 
country will ultimately be controlled by com- 


panies, and private mining will cease alto- 
t 


This State will ship a larger amount of gold 
this month than usual, owing to the amount 
taken from the rivers at this season. The 
quanity shi will exceed six millions. This 
i pment must have a very sensible 
influence upon thé monetary affairs at home, 
and produce an undue excitement in favor of 


eS 
e agricultural interests of the coun 
rapidly develo and wi 


ttempt to divi pit If the queetion bine 
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ne. 1e same ever 
had 


from the South and West, while the Northern 
man minds his own business, and is trying to 
improve his condition, and return to his friends 
in the States as soon as possible; consequently, 
the South and West have itall their own way. 
I am informed, and I believe correctly, that 
every prominent man now up for office is un- 
derstood tobe in favor of a division of the State, 
or of calling a Convention for the purpose of 
altering the Constitution. And there can be 
no questicn, that as soon as the Legislature 
meets, thar plans will be fully consummated, 
and the trap will be sprung while the friends 
of freedom are napping. Then, and not until 
then, will the friends of equal rights, who are 
now honestly using the pick and shovel, arise 
in their might and power, and drive as with 
a scorpion whip those occupying seats of power 
and political preferment. The friends of slavery 
may blind and deceive for the present, and 
concoct their measures for the overthrow of 
the present Constitution, yet I have the utmost 
confidence in the people, that when the ques- 
tion of slavery or no slavery shall be submitted 
for them to pass upon, that three-fourths if not 
nine-tenths of the voting population will be 
found arrayed upon thesideof Human Freedom. 
Yours truly, J. B. Barnes: 


FREE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATIONS. 


For President—Joun P. Harr. 

For Vice President—Grorere W. Jurian. 

For Presidential Electors—Joseph Lloyd, of 
Marysville; Asa Walker, of San Francisco ; 
J. Bryant Hill, of Santa Cruz; Asa D. Hatch, 
of San Francisco. 
To the Free Democracy of California : 


It being very apparent that the time has ar- 
rived for the united action of the friends, of 
Freedom and Equal Rights in this State, a 

rumary meeting of the Sess Democracy was 

ld in this city on the 8th instant, and it was 
decided to be advisable to organize the Free 
Democratic Party in this State to co-operate 
with our brethren in the East in the support of 
the nomination of Joun P. Hae for President, 
and Gro. W. Juxian for Vice President of the 
United States. 

And the more effectually to use our influence 
to effect the re 
Act passed at the last Legislature, a Committee 
was appointed to call a Convention, which met 
on the 15th instant, and nominated Joseph 
Lloyd, J. Bryant Hill, Asa Walker, and Asa 
D. Hatch, as electors to support the above 
ticket, and chose a State Central Committee. 

The friends of our cause are urgently invited 
to unite with us in using every laudable means, 
morally and politically, to free our country 
from the foul stain and curse of Slavery. Every 
Free Soil voter in this State is called upon to 
do his duty at t) > polls at this important crisis, 
and is particularly requested to take such ac- 
tion and immediately adopt such measures as 
may be necessary to secure a full vote at the 
approaching Presidential Election. — 

ur friends in all parts of the State are 
particularly requested to rally every voter, and 
see that tickets are prepared and distributors 
appointed. Let every Free-Soiler consider 
himself called upon to act energetically and 
efficiently in the cause of Freedom! Let no 
one be discouraged by our apparent weakness. 
The truth is mighty, and will prevail, if we are 
faithful to our principles. 

It is important that our friends at a distance 
should correspond with the State Central Com- 
mittee, in order to secure a more thorough or- 
ganization of the party. 

In consequence of the lateness of our move- 
ment, it has not- been deemed expedient to 
nominate a State ticket ; but every well wisher 
of his YOUDTrY 1s Tey Nested Wo Ser utihive Closely 
the candidates in the field, and see to it that no 
person shall be returned to our next Legisla- 
ture favorable to an alteration of the State 
Constitution for the purpose of introducing 
slavery into this State. 

Asa D. Hatcu, 
Manison Hawes, 
(JOODHUE AMBROSE, 
State Cen. Com. 
San Francisco, Oct. 16, 1852. 
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For the National Era. 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
BY CATHARINE LEDYARD. 


CHAP. III. 

[ have hitherto said nothing of Derwenton, 
the home of my young heroine. Who, that has 
ever seen it, can need a description to recall it 
to his mind? Who can forget the broad, 
smooth streets—the immense weeping elms, 
whose branches droop almost to the ground— 
the spacious door-yards, each a wilderness of 
shrubbery and flowers—the cool, shady, aristo- 
cratic aspect of the whole place? 

It had not always been content with this 
state of profound repose ; it had aspired, in its 
day, to be a manufacturing town ; it had am- 
bitious visions of factories, of railroad depots, 
and a flourishing state of trade. The prox- 
imity of the city of M had, however, proved 
fatal to these hopes ; and Derwenton, failing to 
be crowded, bustling, business-like, gradually 
came to take pride in its quiet and inaction. It 
boasted unusual brilliancy in a social way. 
The circle of the élite (Heaven save the mark!) 
was necessarily limited, but it*could be en- 
larged at pleasure from the neighboring city. 
Nothing could be pleasanter than Derwenton 
during the gay season—parties were numerous 
and largely attended—friendly little gatherings 
were frequent, and it was remarked that the 
most agreeable people in society were always 
to be met at the houses of its principal families. 

Miss Lindley’s return was quite an event in 
Derwenton ; @ young lady of her attractions 
was not often met in its little world, and the 
towns-people took a patriotic pride in her 
beauty and talents. Isay in her beauty, though 
she was perhaps noble and striking in appear- 
ance, rather than strictly beautiful. A clear, 
blushing complexion, eyes of the darkest lustre, 
and an expression of vivacity and intelligence, 
gave a charm to her irregular features. She 
was unusually tall, and of an admirably-pro- 

rtioned form ; the slope of her shoulders, the 

elicate swell of her bust, her rounded arms 
and fingers, were perfect in their way. 
And was well na Grace. When her 
parents called her thus, in honor of her 
grandmamma, did they foresee how fitting a 
title it would prove? All her movements were 
harmonious—whether she walked, or sat, or 
stood, hers was the F see of motion; and the 
poetry of repose. Her mind was brilliant, like 
person ; and I, at least, cannot blame her 
father and mother for thinking her lovely and 
talented beyond compare. 
Her heart had not been as assiduously culti- 
vated as her intellect. For some years she had 
been very little at home; her occupations, her 
interests, had lain elsewhere, and her affections 
had become quite weaned from the home ob- 
jects. The love of praise entered largely into 
er character; so accustomed was she to admi- 
ration, that a life passed without it would have 
seemed to her inexpressibly wearisome. Her 
various accomplishments were quite useless to 
her ; they did not answer the purpose which 
all such things ought—that of furnishing re- 
fined and agreeable occupation for her leisure 
hours. She seldom practised her music, or 
sketched, or sung, because she took pleasure in 
80 doing ; her skill in these arts was regarded 
merely as a means to the one great end. She 
waa vain to the last degree; and in the heart 
where vanity predominates, but little that is 
worthy or excellent can exist. 
ra was dats rear Bilshied as girls 
go; she was -tempe' tly from a nat- 
ural bias that way, party hace she had not 
much temptation to be otherwise. She obeyed 
od essere wishes promptly, when they coin- 
with her own; where the two were at 
variane, she coaxed so determinedly that she 
soon gained the day. “Tt is impossible to say 
‘no’ to you, Grace,” her father would remark ; 
“you are such an incorrigible tease, that one 
may as well give up in the beginning.” Grace 
laughed—she had heard the 
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The mother was not filly satisfied with her 
child ; she had her Ide which Grace failed to 
realize. It was something after this sort : a fair, 
gentle girl, tender and dutiful to her parents, 
charitable to the poor, leiding from day to day 
a pious, loving life. ToCaroline’s simple and 
reverent nature there something unfemi- 
nine, almost revolting, in}Grace’s worldly and 
Pe ed existence—ar existence that had no 
igher object than the ¢njoyment of the pres- 
ent hour. Something of personal disappoint- 
ment, too, mingled with he} feelings. She had 
hoped to possess a sweet agd dear companion 
in her child—one who would make the some- 
what lonely house glad and| cheerful with her 
resence. Grace, on the contrary, ‘spent very 
ittle time at home ; she se¢med to be always 
at parties, or out making calls, or spending the 
day with Fanny Allward. Even if she were at 
home, some friend was with her, or she was 
practicing, or had a new book to read. Where 
were the long hours of happy intercourse to 
which the mother had lioked forward, ,which 
had cheered her so oft during the young 
girl’s absence at school? | 

A_year or two passed) during which Miss 
Lindley improved wond ully—prolonged in- 
tercourse with society imparted finish to her 
manner, new elegance even to her graceful 
mien. She had been quite a belle at Washing- 
ton—decidedly one at Saratoga—in fact, she 
made a sensation in whatever circles she ap- 
peared. She had numerous admirers,and some 
suitors, all of whom she regarded with indiffer- 
ence—coquetry was not among her faults. She 
never trifled with the happiness of any man— 
she never encouraged the attentions of any, 
simply because she had never met with one 
whd®was more to her than an agreeable ac- 
quaintance. 

Amid all the “ busy idleness” of fashionable 
life, she still found leisure for occasional com- 
position. She wrote wal, undeniably; the 
forcing system in which she had been edu- 
cated took from the freshness of her powers, 
but enough was left to indicate remarkable 
ability. Poetry was almost the only thing in 
which she took delight for its own sake. She 
wrote merely because it gave her pleasure. 
How nervously sensitive sie was on the sub- 
ject—she who was generilly so self-possessed 
and dignified! Her stylewas different from 
what you would have supposed; those who 
saw her only in society reed and wondered at 
the tender melancholy, the vein of pure reli- 

ious sentiment, that characterized her verse. 
Many decided that she was not what she 
seemed , that under her gay and brilliant ex- 
terior beat a heart warm with the best emo- 
tions. How mistaken they were! She was 
exactly what she seemed—a beautiful, vain, 
and worldly woman. But she had genius, 
which, exquisitely alive to the beauties of the 
physical world, cannot be lind to moral beau- 
ty. She knew what she ought to be, and 
what she might have been; what purity, what 
unselfishness, what truth, had she so chosen, 
might have marked her nature—and from this 
knowledge she drew her pictures of ideal 
worth. Nothing in her writings was to be 
trusted as a true expresdon of herself, save 
now and then some cry of mourning over 
wasted years, some aspirations, feeble and un- 
defined, after a better future. Yet even these 
were deceitful; for if she veally mourned over 
the past, was not the way of restoration open 
to her—is it not open to all? 

“ Grace, I think you ought to publish,” said 
her father, one Sunday afternoon. Sunday 
was always rather tedious to him, and particu- 
larly so now, when a bad cold confined him to 
the house. He had been looking over his 
daughter’s poems, to while away the time. 
ae Setty she acked; raisitg her eyes from 
the book she was reading. 

The simple question rather puzzled Mr. 
Lindley. “Tl tell you why,” he said; “be- 
cause you write well; vastly better than any 
woman I know of. Here is a poem on Soli- 
tude, that I like exceedingly.” 

“Yes, I remember how | happened to write 
it. I had been looking ata picture of Napo- 
leon in St. Helena—Napdeon, the prisoner, 
gazing out on that ocean, vast as his own in- 
tellect, limitless as his ambition! What a 
mournful idea of solityde it gave me!” 

“Here is another, a beautiful thing, though 
it is written in rather a sentimental style for 
such a lively, sensible girl as you are, Gracey.” 

‘“ My May of life is on the wane, 
lis freshness *°—— 

“Oh! hush, papa!” interrupted Grace, 
“don’t read that aloud, if you please; it makes 
me feel so uncomfortable, so foolish.” 

. Web I'll keep it to myself, if it suits you 
better,’ 

“ Are you ready for church, my dear?” said 
her mother, entering the room. “I am afraid 
we shall be late; the last holl is ringing.” 

“Oh no, I will be down in time,” replied 
Grace, hurrying away. Nearly fifteen min- 
utes passed before she returned. What mat- 
ter was it, if they did not go in till after ser- 
vice began! Grace’s bonnet must be put on 
becomingly, of course, and all the et cetera of 
her attire arranged with are. 

“What was the text?” said Mr. Lindley, 
looking up from his sofa, when they returned. 

Grace hesitated and colored. “I do not re- 
member,” she answered; “I was thinking of 
something else, just then,’ 

“Of something good, | hope,’ said her 
mother. 

“Why, not exactly, mamma, though there 
was no great harm in it} during the singing, 
the lines— 

“« «There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced chojr below’ 
came into my mind, and thereupon I had 
quite a new revelation of Milton. I had al- 
ways thought of him as the very essence of 
sternness and bigotry ; but to-day I seemed to 
behold not the Puritan, but the Poet, in his 
serene, stately youth, walking the “studious 
cloisters pale,” according to his wont. So I 
fell into a nice little reverie, and it was then, I 
suppose, that Mr. Horton gave out his text.” 

“What was the sermon about, Gracey?” 
inquired her father. “Ah! I suspect that your 
reverie lasted through it all.” 

“No, indeed,” she replied, lau hingly. aT 
heard something about justification by faith, 
and how totally depraved we are by nature. 
It was not very interesting, and I soon ceased 
to pay attention. Don’t look so horrified, dear 
mamma; pray own that it is all you can do 
to keep awake through Mr. Horton’s prosy dis- 
course.” 

“Ah! Grace,” said Mrs. Lindley, “I wish I 

could see you like your dear aunt Hannah ; 

shé used to say that she never heard a sermon 

so poor that she could not gather some in- 

struction from it.” 

“ Aunt Hannah’s is the right spirit, no doubt; 

and I dare say that when I am as old as she 

is, I shall feel just like her.” 

“ Not unless you begin when you are young, 

my dear; such feelings do not come of them- 
ves.” 

“How very particular mamma * !” said 

Grace, when Mrs. Lindley left the room. “To 

tell the truth, I could not keep the idea of pub- 

lishing those verses out of my mind. You were 

to blame for it, papa; roe should not have 

spoken togpe of such a thing.” 

“What conclusion did you come to?” asked 

Mr. Lindley. _ 

“Oh, I did not form any conclusions, of 

course. What would you advise ?” 

.Mr. Lindley reflected a while. “I think,” he 

said, “ that you had better offer what ve 

written to Mr. T: He cannot fail to ap- 
iate it, and will give you a fair price.” 

“f don’t like that plan very much,” replied 

Grace. “Poetry is a drug in the market, they 

; and suppose that Mr. T—— should refuse 

my eopoeat, or even hesitate about the matter, 
ing that would be!” 
: publishing at our own risk?” 
sai r. Lindley, thoughtfully. “I do not 
think that is wise, my child. Men like Mr. 
T—— are accustomed to the business, and 
how to make for a book. You had 
them with it.” | 





feelings ; I could not endure to have them made 
& mere matter of bargain and sale.” 

_ “Itis the same thing, whether your bargain 
is with the publisher or the public. It is traf- 
ficking im your talents.” 

“Not at all; I do not ask the public to bu 
my book, though they can come and take it if 
they choose—that makes a great difference to 
me. . 

“Suppose,we give up the whole affair,” said 
Mr. Lindley ; “it was only a chance thought of 
mine.” 

Grace looked disappointed, but said nothing. 
The result of this conversation was, that Miss 
Lindley’s poems were brought out, as soon as 
circumstances permitted, by a Boston house, 
her father incurring the necessary expenses. 

“Voices from the Heart,” or whatever else 
the volume was entitled, met with an enthusi- 
astic reception from the press. Mr. Lindley 
was gratified, and Grace delighted. The pub- 
lic, however, did not “follow suit”—the book 
did not go off well—half the small edition re- 
mained unsold upon the shelves, and Mr. Lind- 
ley was subjected to a considerable loss. 

OHAP. PV. 

There was a gay wedding in M Miss 
Hartwick, the great heiress, was united to a 
gentleman of equal claims and expectations. 

It was an evening wedding, as the bride and 
her advisers had some weeks previous decided 
that it should be. There had been some talk 
of a morning ceremony, but Miss Hartwick 
knew “the favorable effect of lamplight on the 
complexion,” and wisely fixed on “8 o’clock, 
P. M.” 

The rooms were blazing with lights; the 
bride, in white silk and pearls, looked the 
character very prettily ; the groom was magnif- 
icent, with whiskers, moustache, and imperial. 
Among the guests there was the usual display 
of fair necks, white arms, and exquisite toil- 
ettes—the usual amount of small talk, compli- 
ments, and gossip, 

“Who is that beautiful girl?” said Henry 
Seymour, to a friend. “Not there—where are 
you looking ?—she is among the bridesmaids.” 

“There ure six bridesmaids, all of them tol- 
erably pretty ; which do you mean *?” 

“The tall one, with dark hair; she is talk- 
ing now with Mr. Hartwick. 

“That,” returned John Wendell, “is our 
young poetess, Miss Lindley. 

“You don’t suppose that I keep track of all 
the ‘ poetesses’ that are going, do you? I have 
no taste for such steady occupation. Who is 
she, apart from her writings?” 

“The only daughter—the only child, indeed— 
of Mr. Lindley, of Derwenton, the member for 
Kings. That is he, the tall, handsome man, 
with gray hair, standing near Mrs. Colton.” 

“What a splendid head!” said Seymour. “It 
reminds me of Webster. He looks young to 
be gray.” 

“I think the daughter resembles him consid- 
erably.” 

“Pooh, not at all! Or it may be tho same 
face wonderfully softened and irradiated; 
there is light enough in those eyes for a dozen 
ordinary countenances.”’ 

“If you think so, why admire them at this 
distance,” said Mr. Wendell. “TI’ll present you 
if you like.” 

“ With all my heart, when a suitable oppor- 
tunity occurs; she is quite surrounded just 
now.” 

“And will be all the evening—Miss Lindley 
is a belle.” 

“So much the better, let us proceed.” 

They were introduced—the young man’s ap- 
earance at once enlisted Grace’s admiration. 
e possessed that style of good looks to which 

we are accustomed to apply the epithet “ inter- 
esting.” Dark hair and eyes contrasted strong- 
ly with the clear paleness.of his complexion ; 
his form, tall and slight, suggested the idea of 
delicate health. His manner was likely to 
prove attractive to a girl like Grace, who was 
terribly ennuyée of the dandies and pseudo-wits 
that composed (generally speaking) her ac- 
quaintances of the other sex. He was quiet 
and unassuming in his demeanor; something 
of the melancholy that pervaded his features, 
pervaded, too, his conversation. Grace listen- 
ed to him with increasing interest. Why was 
it? He spoke of nothing but what she had 
heard discussed a hundred times before, with- 
out emotion. It was because she recognised, 
or thought she did, it is all the same, a spirit 
too innately noble not to despise the frivolous 
round of worldly pursuits and worldly enjoy- 
ments; a spirit that, wearied of its bondage to 
inferior and degrading things, yet had not the 
strength or the courage to attempt escape. 
With such a mind her own could sympathize; 
for she, like all who waste on selfish folly the 
gifts bestowed for holy purposes, bore always 
about her the sorrowful consciousness of her 
own unworthy life. 

The evening passed like a dream, and it was 
still a dream, when, having made her adieu 
and entered the carriage, she sat in silence, 
listening to the words and tones that still 
echoed in her heart. 

Poor Grace! Love had come to her, and she 
welcomed him, fondly and joyfully. There is 
no need to describe the various phases which 
the tender sentiment assumed in her case; she 
felt, probably, very much as you, and I, and all 
of us, have done, in our day. Staid matrons, 
grave fathers of families, or, more than all, 
case-hardened old bachelors, we can smile now 
at the remembrance of our youthful folly; but 
it was none the less real, the less earnest, 
while it lasted. 

Henry Seymour, on his part, was fascinated, 
captivated. Whether he really loved Grace is 
doubtful; even if he did, the exchange was 
somewhat unequal. With her, it was the first, 
true, warm affection; with him, such a senti- 
ment as can exist in a heart grown old before 
its time ; for he was one of those men whom 
society, to its shame be it spoken, tolerates 
among the rich. Had he been poor and lowly 
born, his vices would have been his ruin, in a 
worldly as well as in a moral sense. Perhaps 
there was no species of wickedness, however 
degrading, in which he had not, at some time, 
participated. If his health were delicate, it 
was aly the result of his various excesses. For 
the rest, where he was not criminal, he was 
worthless ; he had not a single good pally, a 
single gefterous feeling. The son of wealthy 
parents, he every advantage that for- 
tune could bestow. Nature, too, had been 
lavish in his behalf, and conferred upon him 
talents which, red employed, might have 
made him useful and honored. _ As it was, they 
were devoted to the gratification of his own 
passions. He had a profession, to which he 
paid little or no attention, preferring to live on 
the bounty of his father, who, it was hinted, 
began to tire of the heavy demands upon his 
purse. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Fer the National Era. 
PETITIONS ON PEACE. 


Every reader of the Era is or should be well 
aware that the friends of peace aim to super- 
sede war by peaceful substitutes, which will 
secure all its legitimate pu’ more effectu- 
ally than the sword ever did or ever can. We 
would fain have nations adjust their difficulties 
in essentially the same way that individuals in 
civilized society do theirs—either by amicable 
negotiation between themselves, or by refer- 
ence to a third as umpire. We wish 
them to agree beforehand on doing this, and 
thus obviate every plea of necessity for war in 
any event. : 

Now, such substitutes must of course be in- 
troduced by rulers; and, under a Government 
like ours, we can expect to move in earnest 
on such a subject oy response to the known 
will of the people. ey can go in their legis- 
lation no farther or faster than public opinion 
shall clearly demand, or will fully sustain ; and 
hence we would procure from the people, 
throughout the country, a strong and genera 
ion of their wishes, in the form of peti- 
tions to. Congress like the one we give below. 
Allow us, then, to solicit somewhat earnest- 
ly the reader’s co-operation in this matter, as 
ject common alike to men of all parties 
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stations. We have no other-means of 
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procuring these petitions, than the spontane- 
ous agency of such persons as yourself. 
thing, however, can easily be done at onee, if 
you will just resolve that it shall be; but, for 
this end, you must either do it yourself, or act- 
ually get somebody else to do it. Do not pre- 
sume that your neighbor will do it; but look 
to it yourself, and make sure of its being done 
right. Just write off two copies of the sub- 
joined form, and have them forthwith circula- 
ted for signatures. It must be done very soon, 
to be of much use; because the approaching 
session of Congress is so short, that nothing 
will be accomplished, to any serious purpose, 
unless the subject is brought very early to their 
notice. 

There should be circulated two petitions— 
one for the Senate, and the other for the House 
of Representatives, each of which should be 
signed by every petitioner ; and, when full, they 
should be sent, the former to one of the Sena- 
tors from your State, and the latter to the 
Representative from your district, or to some 
member of each House known to be particular- 
ly interested on the subject, with a note, re- 


_\ questing his early and special attention tothe 


subject. 
On behalf of the American Peace Society. 
Geo. Ct Becxwitu, Secretary. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 27, 1852. 


FORM OF PETITION. 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States : 

The undersigned, citizens of , in the 
State of , deploring the great and mani- 
fold evils of war, and believing it possible to 
supersede its alleged necessity, as an Arbiter 
of Justice suandg Nelions, by the timely adop- 
tion of wise and feasible substitutes, respect- 
fully petition your Honorable Bodies to take 
such action as you may deem best for this 
most desirable end, by “securing, in our trea- 
ties with other nations, a provision for refer- 
ring to the decision of umpires all misunder- 
standings that cannot be satisfactorily adjust- 
ed by amicable negotiation.” 


For the National Era. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN AND POETS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


[t was summer time—a warm, mellow, hazy, 
lazy afternoon ; it was out of doors, a piece of 
water-threaded woodland about a mile from 
the village; it was very still, and the birds 
seemed to be taking their afternoon nap; now 
and then one twittered a little in his dream, but 
not much; and the multitudinous, ever-gossip- 
ing beech leaves whispered very softly ; the sun 
forgot himself once or twice, and winked, but 
speedily rousing, glowed out again more ar- 
dently than ever. 

A few melting silver cloud wreaths went 
dreaming off through the blue; and about the 
neighboring clover-field a fragrance-freighted 
breeze swung heavily awhile, and dropped, and 
slept till evening. Altogether, it might be call- 
ed a lazy afternoon; and in keeping with the 
rest, that dear old forest-loving stream, the Sar- 
rowin, lolled along in and ont of the greened 
gloom, now darkly rippling round the reots of 
the futher trees, now lounging out into the 
broader beauty of the sun. 

In one place, however, sun and shade con- 
tended, and the broken light lay in scattered 
fragments on the water; and here the waves 
plashed drowsily against the sides of an anti- 
quated boat, tied with a piece of grape vine to 
an overhanging becch. 

In the boat were three children, spending 
their Saturday afternoon as it pleased them 
best... 

Willy was very busy; he had taken off his 
sister’s apron, and was fishing with the string 
and a crooked pin; but the fish, too, seemed to be 
napping ; and if once in a long while a minnow 
did condescend to be aware of the bait, and 
came snuffing round with disrespectful non- 
chalance, Willy insured its farther safety by 
instantly falling into a great splutter, and whip- 
ping out his line, to be sure that the pin was 
still fast, and in a proper condition to hold his 
prize when he caught it. 

His sister Emma, a womanly, compact, little 
girl, sat upright, in a brisk sort of manner, in 
the middle seat of the boat, knitting away at a 
pair of—in fact, gaiters. 

Eunice, the good-for-nothing, lay across the 
stern, her short sleeve rolled up still farther, 
and her round arm laved to theshoulder in the 
darkling crystal. 

“Eunice,” said Emma, breaking a silence of 
some five or six minutes, (during which Willy 
had been engrossed by the unparalleled luck 
of three nibbles and an escape,) “ Euny, I’m 
going to narrow.” 

But Eunice had dipped the other arm, and 
was leaning over with a dreamy gravity, look- 
ing at her fingers in the water. 

, wt did not like to sit long without talk- 
ing; so, after a little pause, she essayed again: 

“ Cissey, ’m narrowing.” 

Eunice leaned over till her hair touched the 
water, and did not hear a word. 

The little-woman gave up, and turned to her 
brother. 

“T tell you what,” she said, confidentially, “it’s 
a little queer, that after all the gaiters I have 
knit, and stockings, too, for that matter, yet I 
never come to the narrowing but! nearly make 
a mistake; nearly, you see—I'll tell you how I 
manage it—not quite; as soon as I come to the 
second row, I stop and make myself do it the 
way I don’t think is right, and so, of course, it 
is right; because if I were to do it the way I 
think is right, it would be wrong, because you 
see I always make a mistake there, and so”— 

“Bah, you aggravating thing,” broke in 
Will, apostrophizing a contemptuous minnow, 
“come sliding and snufling and making believe 
to bite, and after all sneak off that way—I 
wouldn’t be so mean for ten thousand marbles ;” 
and Willy looked gloomily into the bottom of 
the boat, where the captive’shiners would have 
been if he had caught them. 

Emma knitted away in indignant taciturni- 
ty, mentally resolving not to waste her words 
on such people, if she had to refrain from talk- 
ing till sunfall ; and so there was another pause. 

“Look here, Em,” spoke Will, at length 
“the fact is, the string is too short; here 
throw my line, and pay out and out till I come 
right up to the apron, and then J look down 
and see a minnow nosing round, exactly three 
inches from the hook, (see that?) well, now, if 
you'd let me wet the apron, or if I had exactly 
three inches more string, why of course I should 
catch him. Don’t you think you could let me 
pull the string out, Emmy?” 

Emma was dubious. The tape was only ruo 
through the hem, but it was sewed fast in sev- 
eral places. 4 

“ Would you, Cissey ?” (Emma had quite for- 
gotten her vow of silence.) © 

Eunice looked up, emerging polomy from 
masses of falien hair, like a moon from break- 
ing clouds ; she sat awhile, and then answer- 
ed, reflectively, “Couldn’t you cut it?” 

“Qh, you goosey,” cried Emma, laughing 
merrily, “now, cut what?” 

“Pm sure I don’t know; I thought you 
wanted something about a string.” 

“ Neyer mind, Cisne, 1 don’t want the fishes ; 
who cares? In fact, | would rather not catch 
any this afternoon. Let’s do something else ; 
let’s tell stories.” 

“J don’t think we know any,” suggested 
Emma. oa 

“Qh, that’s nothing; make up a8 you go 
along. Now, all ready. Ladies and gentle- 
men, Miss Emma B. is going to tell a story. 
Once on a time, Emmy.” 

CHAP. I. 
The Fifth Kitten. 

Once upon a. time there was a little girl, and 
her name was Emma, and it was me ; and she 
had a great large brown cat, and her aame 
was Hepzibah, but the little girl called her 
Heppy; and one day she went to give Heppy 
her supper, and no Heppy was there ; and so 
I went to Heppy’s bed that she had in a box 
in the back kitchen, and there I saw five little 
wee kittens, butting about with their eyes shut, 
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Heppy was very proud, and the little blind 
things bobbed about for a while, and then I 
put them back, and went to the parlor, and 
told mother, and the little girl’s mother said I 
might keep one, and all the others must be 
drowned; and the little girl cried, and after 
supper she went to her own room, and sat in 
the dark, and thought, and thought, for 
nearly half an hour, and then I jumped up, 
and took down my slate from the nail, and 
wrote—“Give one kitten to Mrs. Andrews.” 
And then I sat down and thought and thought, 
and all at once another thing came into my 
mind, and I took the slate and wrote down— 
“Give another to Miss Sophronia ”—that was 
the little girl’s teacher. And then I thought 
again, till the clock in the little entry struck 
nine; and just as it struck the ninth time, it 
came to me that father used to say he wanted 
a cat at the barn, and so I wrote that down; 
and then it was bed-time, and still thbre was 
one kitten left. Oh, that was a dreadful even- 
ing! I went to bed and cried, and thought, 
and cried, till 1 found myself going to sleep, 
and still nothing would come in my mind about 
that poar Little hitlen: and.Lalenighsh whet 
a cruel gitl you are, Emma, to go to sleep and 
forget about the poor little thing that has to 
be drowned to-morrow. So I pinched myself 
till I got wide awake, and then all of a sudden 
I thought of cld Hansey, by the Creek, (her 
name’s Ann, but they call her Mammy Han- 
sey for short.) and she had four cats already, 
that she took from people to save them from 
being drowned ; but I thought likely she might . 
take another,.and so [ felt easy in my mind, 
and went to sleep; and next morning, long be- 
fore breakfast, I ran down to Mam Hansey’s, 
and she wasn’t up, and the door was bolted, 
but she told me if I got a stick, and put it 
through a hole in the door, the bolt would push 
back, and I went in and told Mam Hansey 
about the fifth kitten; and she said she had 
three too many now, but she would walk over 
and look at them, and if there was a very pretty 
one, she might take it; and [ told her they were 
all beautiful, and so she went over with me, 
and | took her to the back kitchen, and I put 
the five kittens on the floor, and Mam Hansey 
looked at them a great while, and at last she 
picked out the prettiest, and said that if it had 
only been black, with a white nose and a white 
collar round its neck, and a white tip on ite 
tail, she thought she would have kept it; and 
then she put on her bonnet, and all was as 
bad as ever for the poor little fifth kitten. And 
mother said it must be drowned, and she sent 
for Jake, and he brought a big bucket from 
the stable, and mother told us all to go away, 
and take the poor old mother puss with us, till 
it was all over ; and I said no—if the darling 
little fifth kitten must be killed, I know Heppy 
would rather I should do it than Jake, for 
Heppy couldn’t bear Jake, and he didn’t like 
Heppy ; and so I sent Jake away, and mother 
carried Heppy to the parlor, and Hansey and 
I took them all out of the box, and I didn’t 
know what to do, for we couldn’t tell which 
was the fifth kitten ; and I said, when I wrote 
down one for father, 1 am sure I meant the 
brown one; and wheg I set down one for Mrs. 
Andrews, I think it was the yellow and black, 
but the other three are all mixed in my mind, 
and I don’t see how we can tell which I meant 
for the fifth ; and Mam Hansey said we should 
leave the two in the box, and put the other 
three in my lap, and the first that crawled out 
should be the poor little fifth; and so we did, 
and I sat quite still for a good many minutes, 
and then the darling little white with brown 
ears put out its little soft paws, and travelled 
over my knee and down to my foot, and rolled 
itself out on the floor; and then I sighed, and 
Mam Hansey sighed, and I took the darling 
blind little fifth, and dropped it into the water, 
and I turned my back to the bucket, and Mam 
Hansey stood off by the wall, and shut her lips 
tight, and said nothing; and ail at once her 
face got very red, and she dashed up to the 
bucket, and took out the little fifth, and wiped 
it dry with her apron, and turned to me quite 
angry, and said, now she had five, and i should 
never dare to offer her a kitten again, for she 
wouldn’t take it, and then I remembered that 
she had said just that last winter, when I gave 
her the gray and black with. white feet; and 
80 she left it a few days, and then took it home, 
and it was the funniest little soft fat thing you 
ever saw, and there it is this very day, and 
that’s all. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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HAWAIIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Makawao Mant, Sanpwicu Is.anps, 
August 7, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

My Dear 81r: On a late visit to Honolulu, 
Oahu, I had the pleasure of an introduction to 
Luther Severance, Esq., U. 8S. Commissioner to 
the Hawaiian Government. With Elisha H. 
Allen, Esq., U.S. Consul, I had formed a pre- 
vious acquaintance, he having more than once 
visited East Mani. 

Allow me to say to-you, and through you to 
your readers, especially your Governmental 
oner, that both these pn acl are highly es- 
teemed at Honolulu, in their private and in 
their official character: They are an honor to 
their own country, and a blessing to the Ha- 
waiian nation. 

I need not tell you how much trouble and 
vexation the former U. 8. Commissioners and 
some of the Consuls caused this Government. 
The course of one of these men became so de- 
cidedly odious that the King interdicted all 
communication with him. (See Jarvis’s His- 
tory of Hawaii, p. 193.) He left the country 
boiling with rage, threatening to blow us ail 
up—chiefs, missionaries, and all others who 
sympathized in the least with the Hawaiian 

overnment. But he has never been seen nor 
heard of since his embarkation at Honolulu for 
the United States, by way of China. Of others, 
beginning from the time of J. C. Jones, in 1826 
or ’27, down to the arrival of Joel Turril, Esq., 
the less that is said of these men, the better 
altogether. 

ill not the United States Government, in 
appointing successors, think of us kindly, and 
send us men who will walk in the footsteps of 
our excellent friends, the present incumbents? 

I feel the more solicitous.on this subject, as 
the state of things in California is such, in my 
opinion, as to threaten the tranquillity of the 
islands. I have no fears, of course, from the 
Government of California. I need not say to 
you, or to your intelligent readers, that our 
circumstances are almost entirely changed, 
since the gold discovery there, and the conse- 

uent rush thither from all parts of the world. 
Maltitades reach California, and finding it all 
a dream that wealth can be acquired in a day, 
they would gladly return to the home o* their 
childl.ood but they have more pride than 
money. Some will not go until they can real- 
ize something at least of a fortune, and others 
have not the means of goir 3. Now, the num- 
ber of men in these circumstances is probably 
continually increasing. It is natural, I suppose, 
that these men should sympathize with each 
other, and associate together. If they remain 
in California, and engage in developing the re- 
sourees of the covntry, they may be useful and 
respectable citizens. That some of them will 
do so, I have strong hope. Still | find, Mr. 
Editor, that men who have entered upon spec- 
ulation, with the expectation of sudden and 
great gain, are reluctant, exceedingly 80, in 
case of failure, to engage in the sultivation of 
the soil. Thus it is at the islands. Anything 
but good old-fashioned New England work— 
not that there is anything to be said against 
farming. On the contrary, at our agricultural 
meetings, the most lily-handed men among us 
can talk eloquently on the importance of agri- 
cultaral pursuits ; and at our Leanbie fairs, all 
can admire the exhibitions of agricultural skill 
and industry. But nearly all of our foreigners 
are content to belong—to use the mp yer of 
one of our shrewd physicians—“ to the very 
respectable class of consumers.” Hence the 
class of producers ia neither large nor very re- 
spectable. At least, #0 1 judge from the flow: 
ing data: Very little is being done in the shape 
of ing, though the demand for wheat, em 

&c.. &e., is sufficiently clear an 





toad No particular lack of foreigners, though 
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some have left of late. Precious few living on 
the interest of their money, for the most of us 
are paying interest at 12 per cent. 
De you inquire, what are we all doing, or 
intending to do? I will tell you, my dear sir ; 
of late, especially since the depression of the 
times, there are many candidates for office in 
the gift of Government, as Judges, Sheriffs, 
Clerks, down to land surveyors. Among these 
are some whom God designed for farmers, if I 
can gather anything from His designs. They 
have the bone, the sinews, the muscles of the 
farmer. But having been engaged for a while 
in buying and selling s, or in speculating 
with traders from California, how can they 
lay hold again of the plow, the shovel, the hoe ? 
Not they. They turn to the Government, and 
beg the privilege of sucking the breasts of her 
consolation. All this time mother earth shows 
them her bosom, aching to be drawn, and 
promising the richest nutriment. But all in 
vain. With scarcely an exception, all scorn 
her proffered kindness, and turn away from 
her with indifference, not to say loathing. To 
speak without a figure, there is a strong aver- 
sion among our foreign population to plain, 
steady, homely, persevering work. In saying 
this, I testify what I see. Hence, the influence of 
example on the Hawaiian race is sadly want- 
ing; and the influence of the middle class of 
foreigners on the lower, is decidedly and deep- 
ly injurious. More than one man I know at 
the islands, who, after laboring as a farmer 
many months with much efficiency, abandoned 
the business without any apparent ‘reason, and 
engaged in speculation, which amounted to lit- 
tle or nothing. No cause can I see for move- 
ments of this kind, except the example of men 
in some respects a little higher in society. 

Now, it is my belief that the same is true in 
relation to multitudes in California. And I 
cannot conceal my fears that we shall have 
hosts of these men upon us ere long—men who 
will come down, not te work with their own 
hands, not to purchase small farms for their 
support, aided by such help as they might se- 
cure among the people, but to speculate, to 
purchase large tracts of land in order to sell 
at a great advance, or to convert into large 
sugar plantations. As plantations increase, 
the call for laborers will be loud and imperi- 
ous. Whence will the supply be obtained? It 
is becoming exceedingly difficult to obtain na- 
tive help, and I cannot mourn that it isso. The 
people are obtaining land, and you can see, at 
a glance, that it is altogether better for them 
to werk on their own lands, than to work by 
the year for some $50, or $80, or even $100, 
as some of them have obtained. Planters are 
now seeking Coolies. It is not possible to tell 


- how they will succeed with these new helpers ; 


{ have some doubts whether they will give sat- 
isfaction. We shall see, and if spared I shall 
keep you apprized on this subject. Some things 
indicate a restless desire, on the part of individ- 
uals, to introduce another species of labor 
among us, falsely and insanely deemed cheap! 

Did you notice in the New York Herald of 
May Ist, under the head of “Our Hawaiian 
Correspondence,” a letter dated Hololulu, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1852, in which the importance of the 


them say they are with us now. If we had but 
one of the old parties to contend with here, 
victory would be on our side with but little 
effort. 


Homestead, Delaware, Nov. 22, 1852.—Hav- 
ing taken a day to ride round among my neigh- 
bors and friends, I have succeeded in getting 
more names than I at first thought would be 
likely td be obtained in this corner of Dela- 
ware. Enclosed, &c. Every place I hear from, 
a disposition is manifested to organize the Free 
Soil forces for the next comnpengy, with more 
spirit and energy than has yet been shown in 
any previous one, and our principles are quietly 
but steadily extending. 


Rossville, Clinton co., Indiana, Nov. 20, 1852. 
Since the Presidential election, the Whigs here 
are perfectly bewildered; they are ready for 
information—it is information the people want. 
It is this, and this alone, that will make the 
masses Free-Soilers. There is not, in gen- 
eral, that hostility to Free-Soilism that there 
formerly was against the old Liberty party ; 
and if people were more extensively acquainted 
with the Free Soil principles, there would be 
still less. 


Chemung, Nov. 24, 1852.—Last December, 
nearly one year ago, by considerable exertion, 
I obtained two subscribers, forming a club of 
three. Now, we have twenty-five or thirty pa- 
pers coming to this office, and I intend that any 
efforts shall not be wanting to make the cam- 
paign: subscribers permanent ones. We suc- 
ceeded in carrying this town for Hale, by five 
majority. In our village there were about six 
or seven votes cast for Pierce and Scott, all 
told; and we intend that, by the next Presi- 
dential election, Chemung shall cast a unani- 
mous vote for Free Democratic principles. 
Thousands have voted for Pierce and Scott, with 
a settled determination never again to cast a 
vote for Slavery or its apologiste. So lot us take 
courage and persevere. 4 


Marernal Provipence®—Sutton, Vt., Nov. 
30, 1852.—You will notice the name of one 
mother in the enclosed list of subscribers. She 
has two sons, who will soon be allowed the 
right of suffrage; and, as was remarked to 
your agent, she wishes them to understand 
what will be their political responsibilities, and 
stand independently on the broad platform of 
Equal Rights. 
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G~ We are grateful, very grateful, for the 
manner in which our friends are responding to 
our annual circular. Never have we observed 
among them so much enthusiasm for the Era, 
and for the cause it represents. They have 
carried our list up to near twenty-five thousand, 
and still they come. Everywhere they are 
organizing clubs and circulating newspapers. 





THE FREE DEMOCRACY OF THE SOUTH. 


Some sixty-two votes were polled for Hale and 
Julian in Delaware, about seventy in North 
Carolina, fifty in Maryland, two hundred and 
eighty in Kentucky, a few in Virginia—how 
many is not reported. These are far from in- 
dicating the strength of the Free Democracy of 
these States; still less do they show the extent 
of the Anti-Slavery Sentiment. 

Our friends in the slave States have no or- 
ganization, and the power of the press is against 
them. In North Carolina, for example, they 
could not have their tickets printed, the printer 
being intimidated by threats of violence. In 
Virginia and Kentucky, voting is done viva 
voce, and it is easy to see how, in this way, 
many whose sympathies are with an unpopular 
cause are deterred from giving in their votes. 
Nearly a thousand Kentuckians voted for 
Cassius M. Clay for Governor, a year ago; but 
not more than two hundred and eighty could 
be prevailed on to cast their votes for Hale and 
Julian. 

Let not the meager voting at the late elec- 
tion discourage our friends in the South. Every 
movement has its beginning, and the day of 
small things is not to be despised. Two or 
three, gathered together in the name of Truth, 
and for the advancement of the Truth, are sure 
of Heaven’s blessing. Each has a neighbor 
whom he can influence, and bring in. Fre- 
quent meetings and consultations will strength- 
en their purposes and quicken their zeal. They 
will discuss, obtain documents, circulate news- 
papers, agitate, and whenever strong enough 
to make a show, yote.. There will always be 
one town, county, or district, more advanced 
than the rest—for example, Madison, in Ken- 
tucky, Guilford, in North Carolina. Let it take 
the lead, become pioneer to the rest. The 
hundred and fifty-nine Free Democratic voters 
in Madison county, Kentucky, are enough to 
revolutionize the State. But, hard and constant 
work is needed. Let the county be canvassed, 
and every citizen who will read, be supplied 
freely with documents or a newspaper, if he 
does not feel interest enough to pay for them. 
Men are the same everywhere—the perpetual 
importunities of Truth must prevail against 
prejudice and mistaken self-interest. 


— > ——_ 


FREE DEMOCRATIC VOTE OF 1852.—PRACTICAL 
VIEWS. 
CoMPARED WITH THE LIBERTY VOTE oF 1844. 


We present the following tabular view of the 
official and estimated returns of the Free Dem- 
ocratic vote of 1852, as compared with the Lib- 
erty vote of 1844: 





1844. 1852. Gain. 

islands is greatly magnified, and the import- ain TERMS Maine - ~- 4,836 8,030 3,194 
ance of their being annexed to the United ~eewrn ‘ New Hampshire - 4,161 6,707 2,546 
States is urged? The editor of the Polynesian Single copy, one year - - - $2 |Vermont - - 3,984 8,621 4,637 
inserted the letter in his paper, with these pre- Three copies, one year - - - 5 Massachusetts - 10,800 28,023 17,223 
fatory remarks: “We caution the public Five copies, oneyear - - - 8 /|Rhode Island - 5 624 619 
against such attacks upon a kingdom at per- Ten copies, one year - - - 15 |Connecticut - 1,943 3,160 1,217 
fect peace within itself and with all the world. Single copy, six months - - od New York - 15,812 26,000 10,188 
The statements made are many of them great- Ten copies,six months - - - 8 | Pennsylvania - 3,133 8,860 5,727 
ly exaggerated, and others too ridiculously Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 | New Jersey - 131 259 128 
false to require refutation. We give them for} cents commissien on each new yearly, and 25 | Delaware - atl t e 62 62 
what they are worth—that is, just nothing at| cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, | Maryland - - - 54 o4 
all, except to show how easy it is for some men except in the case of clubs. ‘wenty-five cents is | Virginia - - - 60 60 
to utter untruths, to exaggerate facts, and to| the eommission on the renewal of an old sub- | NorthCarolina -  - 59 59 
deceive the American public by misrepresenta- | scriber. Kentucky - : _ 266 266 
tion.” ; A club of three subscribers (one of whom |Ohio- - - 8,050 31,782 23,732 

An extract or two from this letter I will may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- | Indiana - - 2,106 6,934 4,828 
make, that you may see that the fears which I | son making ‘it up to a copy of the Era three |lllinois - - 3,570 10,000 6,430 
expressed in some of my forrfer communica-| months; a club of five (two of whom may be | Michigan - - 3,632 8,000 4,368 
tions. that efforts would be made at some fu- | old ones) at $8, to a copy for siz months; aclub | Wisconsin - - - 8,444 8,444 
ture time to introduce. Slavery into these fair | of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, | lowa - - - 1,000 1,000 
islands, are not unfounded. After giving some | to a copy for one year. California - = 200 200 
false statements respecting the King’s desire to Money to be forwarded by mail, at our risk. 
abdicate his throne—a thing which the writer | Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 64,653 156,700 92,800 


adds, he would do but for his ministers, he | certificates of deposite. 


being but a puppet in their hands—he speaks 


It will be seen that the price of the paper, 


of the desirableness of the kingdom’s being single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 


annexed to the United States. 


Indeed, he} times allow a subscriber, whom they ebtain or 


would have the annexation question made one | renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 


of the issues of your next Presidential elec- 


tion. “The Cuba of: the Pacific,” he adds, “is | for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 


worthy the attention of politicians. [Will you 





not call the attention of these men to this| TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN PHILADELPHIA AND 


matter?] The Southern States are perhaps 
more particularly interested in the annexation 
than the Northern, as the soil of the islands is 


NEIGHBORING OFFICES. 


The bag containing our papers for Phila- 


best calculated for the growth of sugar, coffee, | delphia and the offices in the adjacent parts of 


and tobacco, and would require the introduction 
of slave labor.” I beg your attention to this 
last paragraph. It shows what certain indi- 
viduals among us and at San Francisco would 
do if they could. We may have trouble on 
this head, be assured. For the last twelve or 
fifteen months the state of things among us 
has been so depressed, that nothing has been 
done in the shape of purchasing lands and 
maturing plans of speculation. But the ap- 
pearance of things is brightening, and there 
may soon be a change. And who can tell 
what times of excitement we may see? Pray 
for us. Yours, respectfully, 

D. 8S. Green. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vermillion, Erie co., Ohio, Nov. 22, 1852.— 
I have heard many Whigs and Democrats 
say, “| would with all my heart vote for Hale, 
if there were any hopes of his election.” May 
be I have too high an opinion of the correct- 
ness of the Northern heart in regard to the 
principles of Freedom; but I verily believe, 
that could the Compromise measures, Fugitive 
Law included, and the Baltimore resolutions, 
have been the simple, naked question on one 
hand, and the Pittsburgh resolutions on the 
other, there would scarcely have been an oppo- 
sion to the latter in the North, so odious, so re- 
pugnant to every principle of right and jus- 
tice, and the moral sense of the le, is that 
infamous Fugitive Law. No gout ern man 
would submit to 80 insulting, so degrading aa 
act, unless his interests required it of him. 
Neither will the free spirit of the North sub- 
mit. Not one in ten, Whigs or Democrats, 
would obey that law, if called upon. 

We are intending to start @ paper in this 
Congressional district (13th.) e myst have 
a local organ, and I trust we shall give a good 
account of ourselves in two years from this, 
although we have been bound to a dead car- 
cass (Richland county.) 


_ s0cke, Cayuga county, New York.—In this 
town, {Locke,) when the Whig and Democratic 
nominatx9s were made, there were but four 
or five who gould be depended upon to repu- 
diate the nominations and platforms; but we 
commenced cireuigting the documents, and 
agitating, notwithstagding the insolent de- 
mands of the Slave Power; and the result 
was, fifty-four votes for the clicsen. standard- 
bearers of Freedom—a result that rather sur- 
prised us, but also convinced us that all ike 
people needed was information. Since the 
election, I was conversing with a leading 
Democrat of this place, and told him that the 
two platforms were so near alike, that it was 
difficult to tell the difference, He agreed to 
test it on the spot. I took the platforms, and 
read a resolution from each one. He chose 
the Whig resolution for Democratic doctrine. 
They are so pear alike, that a person need to 
see the heading, éo tell them apart. 


Smyrna, Harrison ed, Ohio, Nov. 23, 1852.— 
The Free Soil party here ‘¢ by} small yet ; but 
we are in good spirits, and un ig increase. 
Two years ago, I am told, there ws nots free 
Soil vote in this township ; at the last election 
we gave Hale and Julian and Freedom twen‘tv- 
five, and in less than two years more we ex- 
pect to double the vote, if we can only get 

. your most valuable paper circulated through 
the township, and read by the mass of the 
ple. My friend J.M., who by the bye is a 


= strong <i and aon to the princi- 
your r 
o, pei >> voeates, has a club for the 


the people, and the ball rolling 


sends. to-day; and we do not 
expect to s'op here, but we shall keep it before 
and 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania, met with an 
accident last week on the route, as the papers 
were returned to our office last Monday night, 
so thoroughly soaked as to be unfit for de- 
livery. Why this happened, and why there 
was 80 much delay in returning them, we trust 
will soon be explained, the subject having 
been laid before the Postmaster General, who 
has promptly ordered an inquiry into the 
matter. 

So soon as dried, the papers will again be 
forwarded. 


cana ptimasmeaneee 


{>> The President’s Message leaves us but 
little room. Many things of interest are 
crowded out. Correspondents are laid over— 
literary notices are excluded. 


———s -— 


CONGRESS, - 


Monday, December 6, at 12 o’clock, the Sen- 
ate was called to order by its presiding officer, 
Wm. R. King. Twenty-five members appeared 
in their places. 
The credentials of Mr. Dixon, of Kentucky, 
having been presented, a discussicn took place 
on the question, whether there was, in fact, a 
vacancy in the delegation from Kentucky? 
The subject was at last laid upon the table, to 
allow the reading of the President’s message ; 
after which, the Senate adjourned. 
The House was called to order by Mr. Speaker 
Boyd. One hundred and eighty-three mem- 
bers answered to their names. 
The business of drawing for seats was then 
begun. The members retired behind the bar, 
their names were put in a box, and drawn out 
one by one, by lottery, each member, as his 
name was drawn, walking in and selecting his 
seat. 
The work having been accomplished, some 
preliminary motions were disposed of, the 
President’s message was received and read; 
and the House then adjourned. 

A NEW WORK BY MRS. SOUTH WORTH. 


We shall commence in the first number of 
the next volume of the Era, a new story by 
Mrs. Southworth, which will run through a 
quarter or @ third of the volume, entitled as 


follows: 
MARK SUTHERLAND: 
OR, 
POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


The author has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing outline of its contents. 

“This story illustrates, among other things, 
the genius of American Institutions in develop- 
ing and recompensing native talent in all ranks 
of sygicty, shown in the history of a planter’s 
son, who, givigg up his patrimony for con- 
science sake, seta out upon ¢ life of toil and self- 
denial, and through many early frials, adven- 
tures, and sufferings, carves his way to merit- 
ed honors.” 

The subject is one of peguliar interest to our 
readers. 


THE CRESCENT CITY AFFAIR, 


The famous Crescent City affair has termi- 
nated peac**ully, Purser Smith having made 
affidavit that he had oo done what he was 
accused of ; his affidavit was 





acceptea ., 
ho thereupon re- 


‘ 





with that famous individual on board. Mr 
other peascehie anit &© tnd come Tike any 
tivate the things that make for his peace. 


-* he the 


The returns of 1852 for New York, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, lowa, California, and Virginia, 
are estimated ; the rest are official. 

Not a single vote was given for Liberty in 


the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper | 1844, in a slave State. This year, Anti-Slavery 
electoral tickets were got up in fiveslave States. 


The organizations were imperfect, the votes 
small; but a beginning has been made. 
Ohio is the banner State, if we are to take 
the Presidential vote as the test ; but the Free 
Democracy of Massachusetts is really stronger, 
for a few days after the Presidential election it 
cast about thirty-six thousand votes for its gu- 
bernatorial candidate. 
The Journal of Commerce, and other papers 
of that stamp, compare the Free Democratic 
vote of 1852 with the Free Soil vote of 1848, 
when Mr. Van Buren received 291,678. The 
comparison is unfair. That vote notoriously 
was not a clear Anti-Slavery vote. A very 
large proportion of it was composed of seceders 
from the Democratic party—some, on the 
ground of principle, some, from personal mo- 
tives; compatatively few comprehended the 
true nature of the Anti-Slavery movement. 
Two-fifths of all the votes were in fact given by 
the anti-Cass men of the State of New York, 
and the majority of these subsequently re- 
united with their old associates. The true 
comparison, therefore, is between 1852 and 
1844 ; and this shows and increase of 92,000. 
After the contest of 1844, the Anti-Slavery 
men relaxed their efforts, and their organiza- 
tion generally was enfeebled. The excitements 
of the campaign of 1848 aroused them, and 
their organization was merged in the irregular 
movement of 1848. That movement, though it 
increased their political power, and gave a 
more practical direction to their efforts, embar- 
rassed them in some of the States, by entan- 
gling them with one of the old parties. In 
Wisconsin, Vermont, and New York, they were 
merged in the Democratic Party, and in this 
way prevented from acting independently with 
the vigor which might otherwise have charac- 
terized their movements. The retrograde policy 
of the Radical Democrats, or Barnburners, so 
called, embarrassed in fact the whole organiza- 
tion, and it was not till the year preceding the 
late election, that the political Anti-Slavery 
men, or the Free Democracy, began in earnest 
the work of a separate National organization 
The result. showed their sagacity. The old 
parties basely passed under the yoke of Slavery, 
but the Free Democracy stood, erect and inde- 
pendent. The fact that, in so short a time, they 
were able to disentangle themselves from all 
connection with them, and, after a short can- 
vass, cast over one hundred and fifty thousand 
votes for Freedom—an increase of ninety-two 
thousand over the vote of 1844—is evidence 
that they embody the elements of power and 
progress, 

They may calculate now on at least an equal 
ratio of increase. The reasons for their or- 
ganization certainly have not ceased to exist— 
and there is every prospect that they will de- 
rive additional strength from the policy of the 
new Administration, and the probable events 
of the next four years. They are no longer 
embarrassed by entanglements with men who 
never fully entered into their feelings or pur- 
poses. They have not the work of organiza- 
tion to commence; all they have to do is, to 
extend and complete it. In the great States 
of the North generglly they hold, beyond all 
doubt, the balance of power. Their presses 
are active, bold, and resolute, agreeing gene- 
rally in purpose and policy. Qne of the old 
parties is prostrate ; its illustrious leaders are 
in the grave; its overthrow has placed the two 
factions which have hitherto composed it,in 
apparently isreeoncilable hostility with each 

“= ‘Phere is RO. prospect that it can eyer 
other. “~ ~nder the liberal auspices 
make head aga _ “* Slavery men 
which have deluded many Anti-o.w,- 
with the notion that it might be made an eff 
cient instrumentality aguinst the Slave Power: 
if rallied at all, it will be under the lead of a 
Conservatism, pledged to acquiesce in every 








demand of Slavery. ‘The defence of the coun- 
try, then, against Sl! and its aggressions, 
so far as political organization can provide for 
it, rests with the Fre¢ Democratic party. 

Under such circupstances, if true to itself, 
it will more than ddible its vote at the next 
Presidential contest} and meantime, by tem- 
porary alliances in ‘ertain localities, it can 
bring its power so t bear, as to secure for 
Freedom a voice ani weight in the State. 
Legislatures and in Congress. Its action in 
Massachusetts, and its ate operation in Illinois, 
in defeating pledged Hanker Democrats, can- 
didates for Cougress, in districts constituted 
with an express view f the triumph of Hun- 
kerism, illustrate whatwe mean by such alli- 
ances. Let it co-operde, not amalgamate—co- 
operate in localities wih any party, for a speci- 
fic gain to the cause 0 Human Freedom, but 
at the same time maintaining its distinct and in- 
dependent position, Gaining power in this 
way, by local success, it may control the 
election of 1856, and carry the election of 
1860. 


“all 
REMOVAL OF THE CAPITAL. 

The Buffalo (N. Y|) Express of the 9th inst. 
has an article in fayor of moving the Capital 
of the United States from Washington, and 
names St. Louis as the most central and con- 
venient point for a new location. It gives the 
following, among other reasons, in favor of the 
proposition : 

“$t. Louis is about fie centre of the United 
States. Its relative position will not be altered 
by any additions that may hereafter be made 
to the Union, from the Northern portion of the 
Continent. If Mexico be added to it on the 
Southwest, the Canadas will balance it on the 
Northeast. Nature points to this place unerr- 
ingly as the Capital of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is at the heart of the future seat of 
the political power of the Confederacy. The 
vast population of the American Valley will 
one day control the destinies of this country. 
St. Louis is accessible from all parts of the 
Union, in winter as well asin summer. Rail- 
roads are now in process of construction to . 
nect her more intimately with the Nori, 
Northeast, and the East.” 


The seat of Government, we presume, will 
never be removed. Steam and the Telegraph 
have obviated the objection to Washington, 
as not being central enough. It is as near to- 
day, for purposes of travel, to St. Louis, as it 
was to Boston twenty-five years ago; and for 
purposes of intelligence, ten times nearer. 
While sufficiently near tp all parts of our coun- 
try, its position on the s@board secures it rapid 
communication with Ewope—and it will scarce- 
ly be pretended that our foreign relations are 
so insignificant as to mike this a matter of no 
importance. 

Besides, it will be impossible, we think, ever 
to combine interests enough to effect its re- 
moval. The Atlantic States, North and South, | 
will act together agairst removal, while the 
Mississippi States, howerer much they may de- 
sire to have the Capital beyond the mountains, 
cannot agree upon the location. The South- | 
western States would not consent that it should | 
be in a free State; the Northwestern, that it 
should be in a slave State. r 
Slavery, it is true, exists in Washington, but 
its influence is constantly on the wane. Free- 
dom of speech and of the press is fully recog- 
nised here, and Anti-Slavery sentiment is as 
openly avowed as in any city of the Union. 





Should the Anti-Slavery sentiment of the coun- | 
try ever become strong enough for the removal 
of the Capital, such removal would be unne- | 
cessary, for freedom by that time would be es- 
tablished as one of our domestic institutions. 
The necessities of the public service, now 
accommodated by the many edifices, in which 
the Government has invested vast sums of mon- | 
ey, will always constitute with practical men 
@ conclusive reason against removal. Why 
should they sink the millions of the People’s 
money already laid out upon such buildings, 
and expend as many millions more, in laying 
the foundation of a new Capitol, when the old 
one answers all present purposes, and may easi- 
ly be made to answer all future ones? 

To our Anti-Slavery friends at the North, we 
show a better way. There is good land in the 
District, easily cultivated. Thé climate is pleas- 
ant and salubrious. The market is good, and 
constantly increasing. You can farm with 
free labor, and so little servile labor is there in 
the field, you will be in no danger of losing 
caste. Your influence and example would tend 
to a speedy extinction of slavery. Try this: it 
will pay better than agitating the impractigg- 
ble project of a removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment. 


The Burlington (Vt.) Courier keeps the flag 
of Hale and Julian flying at its masthead. The 
National Era is the only Free Soil paper which 
throws cold water on thé proposition to nomi- 
nate Hale by acclamation, and enter at once 
on the campaign of 1856, 

Wisconsin Free Democrat. 
We presume the Free Democrat overlooked 
the following paragraph, in the Era of the 18th 
ultimo: 
“We cannot see any reason for a National 
Convention. The Free Democracy has its plat- 
form, put up only a few months ago, and nobody 
proposes to amend it. It has its candidates, too, 
if it please to regard Hale and Julian in the 
field. The papers that fayor them can go to 
work just as well as if a National Convention 
were to meet to-morrow. As for opening the 
campaign, that can be done without such a 
Convention. The Free Democratic press seems 
to be agreed that the organization should be 
kept up, and the work prosecuted. What more 
is wanting? Now for the Principles, Aims, 
and Reasons, of the eAnti-Slavery movement! 
Let the people have light. And, in the way 
of practical action, the thing to be attended to 
is, State organization. So it seems to us.” 


The Free Democrat, we fear, is a little in- 
clined to find fault needlessly. It says that 
“ Washington advice came near swamping the 
Free Democracy at the lasteanvass,” If this 
remark be pointed at the Era, all we have to 
say is, that Mr. Hale and the Era concurred 
entirely in their views of policy from the be- 
ginning to the end of the canvass. 

The Free Democrat is kind enough to “ be- 
lieve, that we will always be found on the side 
of Freedom, in the exercise of our own discre- 
tion.” Quite likely—and the same may be pre- 
dicted of the Free Democrat. _ 

There seems to be, in some quarters, an un- 
necessary jealousy of “Washington influence.” 
What is meant by this? There is no Central 
Committee here, organized with a view to con- 
trol‘or bias the movements of the Free Democ- 
racy. As to ourselves, we do not recollect that 
we have written more than two or three politi- 
cal letters for the six years we have been in 
Washington ; nor have we, during that time, 
attended a single political Convention, or an- 
swered a single letter of invitation to be Pg 
ent at any kind of Convention. 

As to the Free Democratic members of Con- 
gress, what are they sent here for? To exert 
influence : to influence the course of legislation 
and public sentiment, and to exert a healthful 
influence on their own organization, as well as. 
to represent its principles. Js it their influence 
we are to be jealous of? Will you set to work 
to defeat the very end for which you send them 
here # : 

Shall we make a suggestion to our friend 
of the Free Democrat? Suppose, hereafter, we, 
who are working for one object, agree to be 





tolerant, to allow to each other freedom 
“«honght and expression, and pot make @ dif- 
* ~~ennd. for censorions com- 





are all equals, all engaged in what we believe 
to be a just and great cause: why should jeal- 
ousy or distrust. of one another, or anything 
personal, be suffered to disturb the harmony of 
our efforts? 


—_—-e 


“THE NORTHERN” FARMER. 


The second number of the first volume of a 
paper, styled “ The Northern Farmer,’ issued 
and edited by T. B. Miner, at Utiea, New York, 
has been furnished us by a friend. It profess- 
es on its titlepage to be devoted to “ Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Bees, Poultry,” 
&c., but, judging from an article in the number 
before us, it has another object, which is the 
demoralization of public sentiment on the ques- 
tion of Slavery. The article is an editorial re- 
view of the controversy between Dr. Parker and 
Mrs. Stowe. The editor takes the New York 
Observer as his model, denounces Mrs. Stowe 
as guilty of libel, Mr. Beecher as guilty of for- 
gery, and holds up Dr. Parker as a model of 
the Christian virtues. “A more self-conceited, 
self-righteous fanatic,” he says, “never existed 
than H. W. Beecher.” He is fierce against 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—“the whole tendency of 
this work,” he says, “is anti-Christian, and aims 
to disgrace the clergy. Its success has been 
wholly owing to a morbid taste for the marvel- 
lous, and not to any real merit as a literary 
production. The London Times has given it 
its deserts, and the sober second thoughts of the 
people are against it. Like Kossuth, it had its 
day—and like Kossuth, it will soon rest in eter- 
nal oblivion. Like Kossuth, it has robbed the 
people of the money that had better have been 
spent for bread ; and like Kossuth, the author- 
ess will retire to spend the proceeds, unhonored 
and unwept.” 

We have quoted enough to expose the char- 
acter of this misnamed “ Northern Farmer.’ 
Under the garb of devotion to the interests of 
agriculture, it is a miserable pro-slavery print: 
Had it announced that it intended, while at- 
tending to agriculture, to make war against 
the Anti-Slavery sentiment of the North, it 
would at least have been entitled to the credit 
of boldness—and we should not have noticed 
it—but, the farmers ought to be put on their 
guard against a periodical which, while profess- 
ing devotion to their peculiar interests, insidi- 
ously assails their peculiar principles. 


INDIANA FREE DEMOCRAT. 


R. Vaile, editor of the True Demorcat, pub- 
lished in Wayne county, Indiana, at the solici- 
tation of a large number of the Free Demo- 
crats of that State, has discontinued his paper, 
for the purpose of establishing a new one at 
Indianapolis, to be called the Indiana Free 
Democrat. It is to be issued weekly, “on a 
double medium sheet, with good clear type, at 
$1.50 a year, payable invariably in advance,” 
and the first number will appear on the first of 
January next. 

This movement is a good one, and should be 
sustained generously by the Free Democracy 
of Indiana. Their cause has long suffered for 
want of a central organ. - 

ANNEXATION OF CUBA—OFFICIAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 


Some of our cotemporaries find fault with 
Mr. Fillmore, for disclosing the secrets of our 
diplomacy, in relation to Cuban annexation. 
If the President be favorable to that measure, 
under any circumstances, he has certainly 
worked against himself; if unfavorable to it 
under any circumstances, he has acted con- 
sistently, and in such a way as to prevent the 
accomplishment of an impolitic scheme. 

Without troubling ourselves to inquire what 
were-his.motives;wo-rejooc atthe disclosure. 
The apprehension of diplomatic revelations 
may subject our foreign Ministers to some in- 
conveniences, and lead to increased reserve on 
the part of foreign Governments; but we can 
imagine no consequences likely to result from 
these circumstances, so mischievous as those 
which may follow from the consciousness of 
irresponsibility growing out of the habit of 
secret diplomacy. We claim for the People in 
this country the right of self-government, not 
only in regard to their domestic affairs, but 
their external relations. 

If the Chief Executive, without their knowl- 
edge or consent, may place them in a position 
where they must accept territory, or incur 
debt, or plunge into war, whether they desire 
it or not, we should like to know the use of a 
written Constitution, or how much there is in 
their boast of self-government. Secrecy begets 
a feeling of irresponsibility, and irresponsibility 
on the part of Governments embolden to 
schemes of aggrandizement, plunder, and vio- 
lence, The people of Europe are governed : 
their rulers, to a great extent, are irresponsible: 
they judge what is best for their subjects. It 
is for them to plan conquests, make war, aim 
at supremacy. Intrigue, corruption, bribery, 
violence, mark their policy. They must have 
secrets—their schemes and measures would not 
bear the light of day. 

This Republic is self-governing. The men 
whom we place at the head of the Government 
are our agents. What right have they to adopt 
the corrupt usages of foreign Cabinets? If we 
wish territory, or war, it is for us to say so. 
We ought, as a nation, to desire nothing that 
is not right; as a magnanimous nation, we 
should scorn low intrigue ; as a powerful na- 
tion, we can afford to move openly and directly 
for any just end proposed. Let it be under- 
stood that the People must and will know the 
doings of their agents in foreign affairs, and 
their agents will refrain from improper schemes 
and dishonorable methods. Let it be known 
that they never hesitate to demand and seek 
openly, what they believe is expedient and.le- 
gitimate, and they will be respected and feared. 
This Republic can dispense with the secrecy of 
European diplomacy, and pursue its high career 
without aid from trickery and deceit. 





ILLINOIS POLITICS. 


Princeton, Nov, 22, 1852. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Theelection is over, and, as was ex- 

ted, Pierce and King have carried the State. 

The Democrats have also a large majority in 
both branches of the Legislature. This is all 
as might have been anticipated. But in the 
Congressional delegation the result has sur- 
prised everybody. It is said, and generally con- 
ceded by the Democrats, that the Whigs have 
elected six of the nine Representatives from 
this State. This result, so unlooked for, has 
been brought about, in four districts at least, 
by the vote of the men opposed to Slavery. In 
the first, or Galena district, now represented 
in part by Thompson Campbell, Washburn, 
Whig, is elected—Campbell was elected to his 
present seat, in consequence of the stron 
pledges he made to the Anti-Slavery voters 0 
the district. Having succeeded in obtaining 
an election, his first move was, to show those 
who had trusted to his professions, how little 
he was ss be ——— ere a he violated 
every ge made upon the Slavery question, 
Sones had been in Congress 6 aps 
‘bom Anti-Slavery people who helped to elect 

im, finding themselves thus cheated, conclu- 
ded to let him stay at home for the next term, 
although strong efforts were made on the part 
of Campbell’s friends to cheat them again. 

Washburn is said to be a consistent, honest, 
Anti-Sla man, who has been known to 


hold these opinions for years. He may proye 
treacherous, but It 1s helieved that he 
will not. [n the 2d Sstriet, neretene Dem- 


ocrat, the Representative from the Old Chi 








ina district, is elected by about 1,000 majority. 
aha BE Pieeeihie: 2 ‘tom nwa aed by Ani lar vd be. 
ment. Would it not promote goou .... _-+hq had heretofore faithful upon 
Calley ..- 


and the general interests of our cause? We 


that a. In the 3d, or Ottawa district, 
the Whig candidate, Norton, is elected over 


Reddick, Democrat, and by the same influence 
and for the same reason that Washburn was 
elected in the first. I have just seen a gentle- 
man from the 4th, or Peoria district, who tells 
me that Knox, the Whig candidate, is elected 
over Ross, Democrat, and that Ross was defeat- 
ed because he took so much pains to free him- 
self from all Anti-Slavery taint, and was so 
violettt in his denunciations against those who 
held to Anti-Slavery opinions. His opponent, 
though not considered much of an opponent of 
Slavery, kept quiet, and has succeeded in the 
election. In the 5th district, Yates a member 
of the present Congress, is elected’ by the vote 
of the Free Democrats. 

I have just received a letter from Jackson- 
ville, the residence of Mr. Yates, which says 
that Mr. Yates took strong ground, before the 
people of his district, against the Compromise 
and the Baltimore gag; and that the Free 
Democrats of the district geiferally voted for 
him, and thus secured his election. In the 6th, 
or Quincy district, Richardson, Democrat, is 
elected by a very small majority over his old 
opponent, Browning, who is called by the 
Hunkers an Abolitionist, and who is generally 
understood to hold liberal views upon the Sla- 
very question, having expressed himself during 
the canvass strongly against the Fugitive Bill 
and kindred measures. In the 7th district, Gilles- 
pie, Whig, is elected over Fouke and Bissell, 
Democrats, in consequence of a split in that 

arty. In the 8th, Constable, Whig, is said to 
e elected ; and in the 9th, Allen, Democrat, is 
oapeene to have succeeded. 

‘his makes out the list. Thus it will be seen 
that in the first five districts the Anti-Slavery 
sentiment has controlled the election, and sent 
four Whigs and one Democrat to the thirty- 
third Congress, and in the 6th district the same 
result was yery near being realized. In the 
more southern districts, or Egypt, as Southern 
Illinois is sOmetimes called, I suppose Anti- 





Slavery ‘had little to do with the elections. 
There is, however, a glimmering of light even 
there, amid the darkness, and I trust the dawn 
of a better day is at hand. 

Whether all the hopes of the Anti-Slavery 
voters in relation to their Representatives will 
be realized, time will show. For myself, I do 
not see that the Whigs can have much tempta- 
tion to violate their pledges in the presentstate 
of that party, and Mr. Wentworth has too 
much shrewdness to forsake a position which 
has enabled him to retain a seat in Congress 
for many years past. But let this be as it may, 
the Anti-Slavery voters have shown their pow- 
fer at the polls, and it is not likely that their 

wishes will: be entirely disregarded. Pierce 
and King have, I think, carried the State by 
about 12,000 or 15,000, and have a majority in 
every Congressional district, and at the same 
time the party is beaten in six out of nine of 
these districts, and has barely succeeded in 
carrying one other. I hope candidates will 
learn a lesson from their defeat, and in future 


Had Mr. Campbell lived up to his pledges, sol- 
emnly made under his own name, there is not 
the least doubt but he would have been re- 
elected by a handsome majority. As it is, he 
is left on a shoal. 

The Free Democracy in Illinois feel not in 
the least disheartened, as far as I can discover, 
at the result of the election. We have not yet 
learned the number of votes cast for Hale. It 
will not, I think, be equal to that of Van Buren 
in 1848, but in one respect it isa better vote 
than that—as every voter who cast his ballot 
for Hale voted against Slavery, and meant to 
do so. But in ’48, many who cast their votes 
os Van Buren were influenced by other mo- 
ives. 

Among other things, a State Convention will 
be held during the winter, and a general rally 
made for 1856. The Convention will probably 
be held at Springfield during the session of the 
Legislature. Our strongest men will be called 
out, and an effort made to effect a thorough 
organization, and provide for a series of meet- 
ings throughout the State. We feel that a 
brighter prospect is before us—that there is 
“@ good time coming ;” and if every Anti-Sla- 
very man in the country will but do his duty, 
I think there will be little difficulty in fixing 
its date. Yours truly, J. H. B. 


SEVENTH CENSUS. 


ABSTRACT OF THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CENSUS. 

Among the documents accompanying the 
President’s Message to Congress, is the second 
annual report of Mr. Kennedy, Superintendent 
of the Census, This paper contains a great va- 
riety of statistics, all of which will excite cu- 
riosity and attention, and most of which, we 
presume, will be found valuable and useful. 
The present report, in connection with that of 
last year, embraces nearly all the important 
results of the census; although, owing to the 
difficulties existing in Congress for the past 
three years, relative to the public printing, no 
provision has been made for publishing them, 
and months, perhaps years, are likely to elapse 
before the details will appear in a corrected 
and official shape. Below we give an abstract 
of the most important statements contained in 
Mr. Kennedy’s report. 

The following is a list of subjects into which 
the paper is divided : 

Contents of Report of James C. G. Kennedy, 
Superintendent Census. 

1. Population of the United States, progress 
of, considered in comparison with that of Eng- 
land, France, Prussia, and Belgium. 

2. House accommodations, considered with 
reference to the United States and England 
and Ireland. 

3. Law of mortality, with statistical tables, 
illustrative thereof, in the United States, Eng- 
land, and France; and tables comparing the 
white, free colored, and slaves, with respect to 
persistence or expectation of life. 

4. Report on the Nativity of the Inhabitants 
of the several States, with respect to each other, 
and with reference to foreign countries. 

5. Deaf mutes, number and increase consid- 
ered 

6. Blind, number of, and increase. 

7, Insane and idiotic, separately considered, 
as to number and increase, 

8. Education, number of teachers and taught. 
Academies, colleges, and schools. 

9. Pauperism. The number of paupers (na- 
tive and foreign) and cost of maintenance, in 
this and other countries. 

10. Statistics of crime, showing the number 
of criminal convictions (of natives and foreign- 
‘ers) Within the year, and the number in prison 
on the 1st June, 1850. 

11. Religion, number of churches, value, and 
accommodations in the several States, denom- 
inationally considered. 

12. Estate, real and personal, of the several 
States. 

13. Agriculture, containing a history of the 
origin, introduction, extent of cultivation, im- 
ports and exports of the rng agricultural 
productions of the several States. 

14. Railroads. History of introduction, ex- 
tent, cost, and capital, of the railroads in the 
United States; also, dividends and cost of 
transportation, compared with those of Europe, 
as to cost, &c. 

15. Telegraphs. History of the first intro- 
duction, the progress and extent of telegraphs, 
cost of construction, with rates of charges. 
View of European magnetic telegraphs. 

16. Estimated cost of work, and necessary 
appropriations to complete the same, 

17. Concluding remarks, 

The review of the progress of our popula- 
tion contrasts the circumstances of our ad- 
vancement, in that respect, with those devel- 
oped by the statistics of other countries, and 
more particularly with Great Britain. Enough 
has already been said relative to the popula- 
tion of the United States, as shown by this 
census. That of the United Kingdom was in 
1851, 27,619,866. The increase in fifty years 
had been 10,317,917; rate per cent. in fifty 
years, 98; annual rate of increase per cent. 
1.37. 

The population of Ireland in 1821, was 
6,801,827. In 1831 it was 7,787,401 ; increase 
965,574 ; increase per cent. 14.19. In 1841 it 
was 8,175,124; increase 407,722; increase per 
eént. 5.25. In 1851 it was 6,515,794; decrease 
1,659,330 ; decrease per cent. 20. 

The number of houses in the United Staies 
inhabited by free ns, is 3,363,427. Ip 
Great Britain, 3,366,944. In Ireland there 
are 1,047,735 inhabited houses, of which 9 

iderable proportion are mere hovels, The 
proportion of inhabitante to dwellings is about 
the same in the United States and Great Brit- 








not only make good promises, but keep them. } 


ain, namely, six persons to each house. The 
proportion in Ireland is thirteen persons to 
two houses. 

In the paper upon “ The. Law of Mortality,” 
the American people are assumed to be chiefly 
of Teutonic origin, with a considerable admix- 
ture of the Celtic race. This conclusion would 
be more satisfactory if the American people, or 
even professed Ethnographists, had a clear and 
definite idea of the distinction between these 
frequently-used terms. For the purposes of 
comparison, the returns of deaths in the States 
of Massachusetts and Maryland, and the for- 
eign countries of England and France, have 
been taken, in making up the tables under this 
head. We have, first, the following table, in- 
tended to illustrate the 


Expectation of Life in the United States. 


Massachusetts. Maryland. England, 1851. 
Ages. Males. Fem’s. Males. Fem’s. Males. Fom’s. 
0-3 38.3 40.5 418 449 40.2 42.2 
10 48.0 47.2 47.3 49.5 47.1 47.8 
20 40.1 40.2 39.7 42.1 39.9 40.8 
30 34.0 35.5 32.9 35.7 33.1 34.3 
40 27.9 29.8 258 29.5 26.6 27.7 
50 21.6 23.5 20.2 22.7 20.0 21.1 
60 15.6 17.0 144 16.0 13.6 144 
70 10.2 113 9.1 10,5 8.5 9.0 
80 5.9 6.4 6.2 7.0 49 5.2 
90 2.8 3.0 3.9 4.3 2.7 2.8 


There are two obvious remarks to be made 
upon the above table. In Massachusetts, great 
care is and has for some years been taken to 
record the deaths throughout the State, so that 
the whole number is given ; while in Maryland 
no such system exists; and the presumption is 
reasonable that the returns of the Census in 
this particular are defective, so far as concerns 
the latter State. Again: Massachusetts re- 
ceives, every year, many thousands of immi- 
grants from on board ship, among whom the 
ravages of disease are much more fatal than 
among an equal number of native citizens, or 
even among a corresponding number of immi- 
grants who have been long enough in the 
country to have formed settlements im States 
distant from their places of landing. The next 
table is of a similar character, and subject to 
the same explanations : 


Annual Deaths per cent. 


Massachusetts. Maryland. England, 1841. 

Ages. Males. Fem’s. Males. Fem’s. Males. Fem’s. 
0-5 7.105 6.052 5.466 4.875 6.838 5.860 
5-10 1168 0.983 1.041 0.855 0.955 0.922 
10-15 0.452 0.573 0.477 0.606 0.509 0.545 
15-20 0.572 0.831 0.605 0.757 0.718 0.801 
20-30 0.998 1.170 0.896 0.938 0.949 0.942 
30-40 1.253 1.346 0.991 1.146 1.080 1.121 
40-50 1.513 1.325 1.884 1,249 1.410 1.308 
50-60 2.067 1.654 2.433 1.712 2.230 1.938 
60-70 3.482 2.960 3.405 3.285 4.232 3.761 
70-80 6.767 5.762 8.977 7.221 9.150 8.378 
80-90 15.000 13.470 15.157 12.280 19.850 18.850 
90-100 35.240 27.540 31.132 23.430 37.390 34.570 


The returns are not sufficiently digested to 
authorize the formation of tables designed to 
illustrate the average length of life of slaves 
as a distinct class, but the first of the following 
tables embraces the whole of both races. 


General View of Mortality in the United States, 
by sections. 


Annual deaths, Ratio to the 


per cent. No. living 
New England - - 1.55 1 to 64 
Middle Slave States - 1.39 1 to 72 
Central Slave States - 1.38 1 to 73 
Coast Planting States 1.37 lL to 73 
Northwestern States - - 124 1 to 80 
United States (total) - 1.38 1 to 73 


Expectation of Life for Colored Persons. 








Comp. New England. Maryland. Louisiana 

age. Males. Fem’s. Males. Fem’s. Males. Fem’s 
0 39.75 42.20 38.47 39.47 28.89 34.09 
10 42.92 45.75 45.30 45.00 35.92 40.69 
20 35.87 39.92 39.28 39.62 30.48 35.36 
30 29.77 34.96 3441 34.62 26.87 30.86 
40 22.83 28.75 27.50 29.00 23.25 25.85 
50 18.27 22.11 21.16 23.17 19.13 21.07 
60 13.89 17,31 14.32 16.71 14.75 15.47 
70 9.42 13.06 8.76 16.57 11.23 10.73 
80 644 787 546 680 5.38 6.16 
90 3.69 4.61 3.80 4.00 343 = 3.34 





{G~ We have received several communica- 
tions calling upon us to furnish documents or 
papers for the dissemination of our principles 
among those who will not subscribe to our 
newspapers. The subject is under considera- 
tion, and we hope to submit a plan ere long. 


SATURDAY VISITER. 


We call attention tv the Prospectus of the 
Visiter, published in another column. It is 
edited with great spirit by Mrs. Swisshelm, and 
is a very efficient organ of the Free Democracy. 
We commend it cordially to our friends in 
Pennsylvania, as richly deserving their confi- 
dence and support. 


a 


DEATH. 


Died in Sodus, Wayne county, New York, 
September 6, 1852, Dr. Levi GayLorp, aged 
fifty-eight years—an eminent physician, a man 
of unsullied honor and purity of character—a 
real, active CuRisTIAN and PHILANTHROPIST. 








AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


A clergyman, an old and valuable subseriber, has sent us 
a certificate from one of his parishioners, which he wishes 
published for the benefi: of his neighbors and the commu- 
nity at large. It states, on authority that needs no con 
firmation, the particulars of a remarkable cure from Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, au article we have already taken occasion 
to notice, and which we have reason to believe is worth no- 
tice. This sufferer had been reduced very low, from the 
effects of a cold and cough, caused by over-exertion at a 
fire, nearly three years since, and from which it was evi- 
dent to his friends that he was fast hastening to a prema- 
ture grave. Many of the remedies of the day and the ad 
vice of eminent physicians had all failed to afford him re- 
lief, when he was induced to try the Cherry Pectoral, which 
soon cured him. The crowded state of aur columns will not 
admit the full particulars, but we earnestly invite the at- 
tention of our readers to the advertisement in another part 
of our paper.— Christian Chronicle. 


FREEDOM NATIONAL ;SLAV ERY SECTIONAL. 
THE SATURDAY VISITER FOR 1853. 


A Weekly Newspaper for the dissemination of 
wholesome polttical doctrines and a progressive 
literature. 


HE sixth volume of this paper will commence on Satur- 
day, the 22d day of January next. Mrs. Swisshelm 
will continue to deyote much of her time to ite columns, and 
in the editorial and other departmenrs will receive more 
and abler assistance than heretofore. Believing that there 
ate many and great evils existing in our country, which 
can be reached only by Nationa! and State legislation, and 
that there is but one party—the Free Democracy—which 
proposes any such legislation, the Saturday Visiter will 
will labor to secure its speedy triumph adopting, as the 
basis ot its po itical creed. the great and immutable prin- 
ciples embodied in the Pia form of the Pittsburgh Covven- 
tion. But while this shail be the prominent feature of the 
paper, the editors wiil endeavor to make it the medium of 
& progressive and humanizing Literature, embracing what- 
ever is most valuable and iuteresting tothe general reader. 
The kadirg movements and events of the day, ‘‘ongres- 
sional proceedings, &s , &c., will r-ceive due attention. We 
earnestly a; peal to the friends of -reform, especially in 
Pennsylvania, for their co-operation in sustaining « free 
preas at the Western Metropolis of the Keystone State. 
Terms —One copy, per annum, $1 50; four copies, $5; 
eight copies, $10; fifteen copies, $15. Any person sending 
a club of eigi:t subscribers, or more, will be entitled to one 
copy gratis as long as the club is kept up J'wo dollars 
wiil be charged in all cases where the subscription is not 


paid in advance a 
Address the Editors, JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
WILLI4M SWISSHELM, 
Dec. 9—6t¢ No. 89 Third street, Pittsburgh. 





“BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINE FORGOT.” 

ILLSON’S Temperance House and Botanic Medicine 

Store. By Dr. J.T. WILLSON. Commodious sta- 

bling and tame hay. Fast end of Main street, Jackson, 
Michigan, fifty rods east of the Railroad Depot. Dec. 9 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, BD. C. 


Z C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 
¢ necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact al] other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
— relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 

nited States or Europe. He will procure re-hearings on 
rejected applications for patents, prepare New papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent- 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollara) @ 
clear statement of their case, when immediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the information that could be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention. and the requisite steps to be taker to 
obtain a patent therefor, (suould it prove to be new,) will be 
promptly forwarded to ther by mail 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

o¢g~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to Hon. H. 
L Ellsworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted bus:- 
ness during the past eight years. Dec. 9 





; SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. ' 
AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims against the 
I Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them s or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as 1 can obtain their 
land in @ most every instance. There are about 15,000 such 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
I can have ajlowed if authorized to act for the claimant. ‘A 
word to the wise is sufticient. 
~s Semen ded claime under act of September 28, 1860, 
also successfully prosecuted, sad ne ie — he charged in 
di i ocured. r 
ar. 5% M. ANGEWER, Washington, D C. 





BRUSHES AND BLACKSMITHS’ BELLOWS. 
~KORGE W. METZ & SONS, 317 Market street, Phil 
adelphia, continue to make and have now on hand a 
larze assortment of Smiths’, Foundry, Biaziers’, and Dent- 





» Bellows. ‘They also menuiacture Brushes af every 
deveription, of » good quality. On. 6 
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Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives - 


The brief space which has elapsed since the 
close of your last session has been marked by 
no extraordinary political event. The quadren- 
nial election of Chief Magistrate has passed off | 
with less than the usual excitement. However | 
individuals and parties may have been disap- 

inted in the result, it is nevertheless a subject 
of National congratulation that the choice has | 
been effected by the independent suffrages of a 
tree people, undisturbed by those influences 
which in other countries me too often affect- 
ed the purity of popular elections, 

Our poner Be tale are due to an All-mer- 
ciful Providence, not only for staying the pesti- 
lence which in different forms has desolated 
some of our cities, but for crowning the labors 
of the husbandman with an abundant harvest, 
and the Nation generally with the blessings of 

eace and prosperity. i ; 
° Within ; few oan the ~_— mind has 
been deeply affected by the death of Daniel 
Webster, filling at his decease the office of Sec- 
retary of State. His associates in the Execu- 
tive Government have sincerely sympathized 
with his family and the public generally, on 
this mournful occasion. His commanding tal- 
ents, his great political and professional emin- 
ence, his well-tried patriotism, and his long and 

faithful services, in the most important public 
trusts, have caused his death to be lamented 
throughout the country, and have earned for 
him a lasting place in our history. ; 

In the course of the last summer, consider- 
able anxiety was caused for a short time by an 
official intimation from the Government of 
Great Britain, that orders-had been given for 
the protection of the fisheries upon the coasts 
of the British provinces in North America 
against the alleged encroachments of the fish- 
ing vessels of the United States and France. 
The shortness of this notice, and the season of 
the year, seemed to make it @ matter of urgent 
importance. It was at first apprehended that 
an increased naval force had been ordered to 
the fishing grounds to carry into effect the Brit- 
is interpretation of those provisions in the con- 
yention of 1818, in reference to the true intent 
of which the two Governments differ. It was 
soon discovered that such was not the design 
of Great Britain, and satisfactory explanations 
of the real objects of the measure have been 
given both here and in London. 

The unadjusted difference, however, between 
the two Governments, as to the interpretation 
of the first article of the convention of 1818, 
is still a matter of importance. American 
fishing vessels within nine or ten years have 
been excluded from waters to which they had 
free access for twenty-five years after the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty. In 1845 this exclusion 
was relaxed so far as concerns the Bay of Fun- 
dy, but the just and liberal intention of the 
Home Government, in compliance with what 
we think the true construction of the conven- 
tion, to open all the outer bays to our fisher- 
men, was abandoned, in consequence of the 
opposition of the Colonies. Notwithstanding 
this, the United States have, since the Bay of 
Fundy was re-opened to our fishermen in 
1845, pursued the most liberal course toward 
the colonial fishing interests. By the revenue 

law of 1846, the duties on colonial fish enter- 
ing our ports were very greatly reduced, and 
by the warehousing act it is allowed to be en- 
tered in bond without payment of duty. In 
this way colonial fish has acquired the monop- 
oly of the export trade in our market, and is 





had conferred on one of her own citizens in re- 


gard to that transit, has thrown a serious ob- 
stacle in the way of the attainment of a very 
desirable national object. I am still willing to 
hope that the differences on the subject which 
exist, or may hereafter arise, between the Gov- 
ernments, will be amicably adjusted. This 
subject, however, has alread engaged the at- 
tention of the Senate of the United States, and 
requires no further comment in this communt- 
cation. ; : 

+ The settlement of the question respecting 
the port of San Juan de Nicaragua, and of the 
controversy between the Republics of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua in regard to their bound- 
aries, was considered indispensable to the 
commencement of the ship canal between the 
two eceans, which was the subject of the con- 
vention between the United States and Great 
Britain of the 19th of April, 1850. Accord- 
ingly, a proposition for the same ag 0 ad- 
dressed to the two Governments in that quar- 
ter, and to the Mosquito Indians, was agreed 
to in April last by the Secretary of State and 
the Minister of her Britannic Majesty. Be- 
sides the wish to aid in reconciling the differ- 
ences of the two Republics, I engaged in the 
negotiation from a desire to place the great 
work of a ship canal between the two oceans 
under one jurisdiction, and to establish the 
important port of San Juan de Nicaragua, un- 
der the government of a civilized power. The 
proposition in question was assented to by 
Costa Rica and the Mosquito Indians. It has 
not proved equally acceptable to Nicaragua, 
but it is to be hoped that the further negotia- 
tions on the subject which are in train will be 
carried on in thst spirit of conciliation and 
compromise which ought always to prevail on 
such occasions, and that they will lead to a 
satisfactory result. : 

[ have the satisfaction to inform you that 
the Executive Government of Venezuela has 
acknowledged some. claims of citizens of the 
United States, which have for many yeats past 
been urged by our chargé d’affaires at*Carac- 
cas. It is hoped that the same sense of justice 
will actuate the Congress of that Republic in 
providing the means for their payment. 

The recent revolution in Buenos Ayres and 
the confederated States having opened the 
prospect of an improved state of things in that 
quarter, the Governments of Great Britain and 


of the new Confederacy, for the free access of 
their commerce to the extensive countries 
watered by the tributaries of the La Plata ; 
and they gave a friendly notice of this purpose 
to the United States, that we might if we 
thought proper pursue the same course. In 
compliance with this invitation, our minister 
at Rio Janeiro and our chargé d’affaires at 
Buenos Ayres have been fully authorized to 
conclude treaties with the newly-organized 
Confederation, or the States composing it. The 
delays which haye taken place in the forma- 
tion of the new Government have as yet pre- 
vented the execution of those instructions; but 
there is every reason to hope that these vast 
countries will be eventually opened to our com- 
merce. 

A treaty of commerce has been concluded 
between the United States and the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay, which Will be laid be- 
fore the Senate. Should this convention go 
into operation, :t will open to the commercial en- 
terprise of our citizens a country of great ex- 
tent and unsurpassed in natural resources, hut 
from which foreign nations haye hitherto been 
almost wholly excluded. 

The correspondence of the late Secretary of 





entering to some extent into the home con- 
sumption. These facts were among those 
which increased the sensibility of our fishing 
interest, at the movement in question. 

These circumstances, and the incidents above 
alluded to, have led me to think the moment 
favorable for a reconsideration of the entire 
subject of the fisheries on the coasts of the 
British provinces, with a view to place them 
upon a more liberal footing of reciprocal privi- 
lege. A willingness to meet us in some ar- 
rangement of this kind is understood to exist, 
on the part of Great Britain, with a desire on 
her part to include in one comprehensive set- 
tlement, as well this subject as the commercial 
intercourse between the United States and the 
British Provinces. I have thought that what- 
ever arrangements may be made on these two 
subjects, it is expedient that they should be 
embraced in separate conventions, The illness 
and death of the late Secretary of State pre- 
vented the commencement of the contemplated 
negotiation. Pains have been taken to collect 
the information required for the details of such 
an arrangement. The subject is attended with 
considerable difficulty. If it is found practica- 
ble to come to an agreement mutually ac- 
ceptable to the two parties, conventions may 
be concluded in the course of the present win- 
ter. ‘The control of Congress over all the pro- 
visions of such an arrangement, affecting the 
revenue, will of course be reserved. 


The affairs of Cuba formed a prominent topic 
in my last annual message. They remain in 
an uneasy condition, and a feeling of alarm and 
irritation on the part of the Cuban authorities 
appears to exist. This feeling has interfered 
with the regular commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the island, and 
led to some acts of which we have a right to 
complain. But the Captain General of Cuba 
is clothed with no power to treat with foreign 
Governments, nor is he in any degree under 
the control of the Spanish Minister at Wash- 
ington. Any communication which he may 
hold with an agent of a foreign power is in- 
formal, and matter of courtesy. Anxious to 
put an end to the existing inconveniences, 
{which seemed to rest on a misconception,) I 
directed the newly-appointed Minister to Mex- 
ico to visit Havana, on his way to Vera Cruz, 
He was respectfully received by the Captain 
General, who conferred with him freely on the 
recent occurrences ; but no permanent arrange- 
ment was effected. . 

In the mean time, the refusal of the Captain 
General to allow passengers and the mail to be 
landed in certain cases, for a reason which 
does not furnish, in the opinion of this Govern- 
ment, even a good presumptive ground tor such 
a prohibition, has been made the subject of a 
serious remonstrance at Madrid; and I have 
no reason to doubt that due respect will be paid 
by the Government of her Catholic Majesty to 
the representations which our Minister has 
been instructed to make on the subject. 

It is but justice to the Captain General to 
add, that his conduct toward the steamers em- 
ployed to carry the mails of the United States 
to Havana has, with the exceptions aboye allu- 
ded to, been marked with kindness and liber- 
ality, and indicates no general purpose of in- 
terfering with the commercial correspondence 
and intercourse between the island and this 
country. s 

Karly in the present year, official notes were 
received from the Ministers of Franee and 
England, inviting the Government of the Uni- 
ted States to become a party with Great Brit- 
ain and France to a tripartite convention, in 
virtue of which the three powers should sever- 
ally and collectively disclaim, now and for the 
future, all intention to obtain possession of the 
island of Cuba, and should bind themselves to 
discountenance all attempts to that effect on 
the part of any Power or individual whatever, 
This invitation has been respectfully declined, 
for reasons which it would oceupy too much 
space in this communication to state in detail, 
but which led me to think that the proposed 
measure would be of doubtful constitutionality, 
impolitic, and unavailing. I have, however, in 
common with several of my predecessors, di- 
rected the Ministers of France and England to 
be assured that the United States entertain no 
—— against Cuba ; but that, on the contra- 
w should regard its incorporation into the 


Jnion at the present time as fraught with se- 
rious peril. 


_ Were this island comparatively destitute of | 


inhabitants, or occupied by a kindred race, | 
should regard it, if voluntarily ceded b Spain 
as @ most desirable acquisition. Bub, under 
existing circum should look upon its 
‘Ucorporation into our Union as a very hazard- 
ous measure. It would bring into the Confed- 
‘racy @ population of a different national stock, 
Speaking a different language, and not likely 
‘o harmonize with the other members. It would: 
Probably affect in a prejudicial manner the: 
industrial interests the South ; and it might 
Pais pms “ ond oe arene hich is ore 
e w a 
shook the Union to ite gentre, asd which have 
been so happily eo ised.” ; 
The rejection by the Mexisan of 
convention hae had been concluded be- 
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State with the Peruvian chargé d’affaires, rela- 
tive to the Lobos Islands, was communicated to 
Congress toward the close of the last session. 
Since that time, on further investigation of the 
subject, the doubts which had been entertain- 
ed of the title of Peru to those islands have 
been removed; and I have deemed it just that 
the temporary wrong which had been uninten- 
tionally done her, from want of information, 
should be repaired by an unreserved acknowl- 
edgment of her sovereignty. 
| have the satisfaction to inform you that 
the course pursued by Peru has been credita- 
ble to the liberality of her Government. Be- 
fore it was known by her that her title would 
be acknowledged at Washington, her Minister 
of Foreign Affairs had authorized our chargé 
d’affaires at Lima to announce to the Ameri- 
can vessels which had gone-to the Lobos for 
guano, that the Peruvian Government was 
willing to freight them on its own account. 
This intention has been carried into effect by 
the Peruvian Minister here, by an arrange- 
ment which is belieyed to be advantageous to 
the parties in interest. 
Our settlements on the shores of the Pacific 
have already given a great extension, and in 
some respects a new direction, to our commerce 
in that ocean. A direct and rapidly-increas- 
ing intercourse has sprung up with Eastern 
Asia. The waters of the Northern Pacific, 
even into the Arctic sea, have of late years 
been frequented by our whalemen. The appli- 
cation of steam to the general purposes of nayi- 
gation is becoming daily more common, and 
makes it desirable to obtain fuel and other 
necessary supplies at convenient points on the 
route between Asia and our Pacific shores. 
Our unfortunate countrymen who from time to 
time suffer shipwreck on the coasts of the Kast- 
ern seas are entitled to protection. Besides 
these specific objects, the general prosperity of 
our States on the Pacific requires that an at- 
tempt should be made to open the opposite re- 
gions of Asia to a mutually beneficial inter- 
course. It is obvious that this attempt could 
be made by no Power to so great advantage as 
by the United States, whose constitutional sys- 
tem excludes every idea of distant colonial de- 
pendencies. I have accordingly been led to 
order an appropriate naval force to Japan, un- 
der the command of a discreet and intelligent 
officer, of the highest rank known to our ser- 
vice. He is instructed to endeavor to obtain 
from the Government of that country some re- 
laxation of the inhospitable and anti-social 
system which it has pursued for about two cen- 
turies. He has been directed particularly to 
remonstrate in the strongest language against 
the cruel treatment to which our shipwrecked 
mariners have often been subjected, and to in- 
sist that they shall be treated with humanity. 
He is instructed, however, at the same time, to 
give that Government the amplest assurances 
that the objects of the United States are such, 
and such only, as I have indicated, and that the 
expedition is friendly and peageful. Notwith- 
standing the jealousy with which the Govern. 
ments of Eastern Asia regard all overtures 
from foreigners, 1 am not without hopes of a 
beneficial result of the expedition. Should it 
be crowned with success, the advantages will 
not be confined to the United States, but, as in 
the case of China, will be equally enjoyed b 
all the other maritime Powers. I haye mu: 
satisfaction in stating that in all the steps pre- 
paratory to this expedition, the Government of 
the United States has been materially aided b 
the good offices of the King of the Netherlands, 
the only European Power having any commer- 
cial relations with Japan. 
In passing from this suryey of our foreign 
relations, I invite the attention of Con to 
the condition of that department of the Gov- 
ernment to which this branch of the public 
business is intrusted. Our intercourse with 
foreign powers has of late years greatly in- 
creased, both in consequence of our own growth 
and of the introduction of many new States 
into the family of nations. [n this way the 
Department of State has become overburdened. 
It has, by the recent establishment of the De- 
partment of the Interior, been relieved of some 
ext of the domestic business. Jf the resi- 
ue of the business of that kind, such as the 
distribution of Congressional documents, the 
keeping, publishing, and distribution of the 
laws of the United States, the execution of the 
copyright law, the subject of reprieves and 
ardons, and some other subjects relating to 
interior administration, should be transferred 
from the Department of State, it would unques- 
tionably be for the benefit of the publig ser- 
viee. if would also suggest that the building 
appropriated to the State Department is not 
fire-proof; that there is reason to think there 
are defects in its construction, and that the 
archiyes of the Government in charge of the 
ment, with the precious collections of 


the mgnuseript papers of Washington, Jef- 
fsrson, Hamilton, Madison, and Monroe, are 


exposed to destruction by fire. A similar 


re- 

mark may be made of the buildings appropri- 
ated to the War and Navy Depatenadie 

The condition of the is exhibited in 
the annual re Department. 

The oash reosipts Treasury for th 

fiscal year ending the 30th June last, exclusive 
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‘the extent of two millions four hundred and 





funds, were forty-six millions seven thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six dollars aud twen- 
ty cents, ($46,007,896.20 ;) of which nine mil- 
lions four hundred and fifty-five thousand eight 
hundred and fifteen dollars and eighty-three 
cents ($9,455,815.83) was on account of the 
principal and interest of the public debt, in- 
cluding the last instalment of the indemnity to 
Mexico, under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, leaving a balance of $14,632,136.37 in the 
Treasury on the first day of July last. Since 
this latter period, further purchases of the 
principal of the public debt have been made to 


fifty-six thousand five hundred and forty-seven: 
dollars and forty-nine cents, ($2,456,547.49,) 
and the surplus in the Treasury wi)! continue 
to be applied to that object, whenever the 
stock can be procured within the limits, as to 
price, authorized by law. 

The value of foreign merchandise imported 
during the last fiscal year was two hundred 
and seven millions two hundred and forty 
thousand one hundred and one dollars, 
($207,240,101 ;) and the value of domestic pro- 
ductions exported was one hundred and forty- 
nine’ millions eight hundred and sixty-one 
thousand nine hundred and eleven dollars, 
($149,861,911 ;) besides seventeen millions two 
hundred and four thousand and twenty-six dol- 
lars, ($17,204,026) of foreign merchandise ex- 





France determined to negotiate with the chief | 


ported ; making the aggregate of the entire ex- 
ports, one hundred and sixty-seven millions six- 
ty-five thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven 
dollars, ($167,065,937 ;) exclusive of the above 
there was exported forty-two millions five hun- 
dred and seven thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five dollars, ($42,507,285) in specie ; and 
imported from foreign ports five millions two 
hundred and sixty-two thousand six hundred 
and forty-three dollars, ($5,262,643.) 

In my first annual message to Congress I 
called your attention to what seemed to me 
some defects in the present tariff. and recom- 


mitted to the tribes who were parties to them, 
and have received their assent. A large tract 
of valuable terri has thus been opened for 
settlement and cultivation, and all danger of 
collision with these powerful and warlike 
bands has been happily renioved. 

The removal of the remnant of the tribe of 
Seminole Indians from Florida has long beeu 
a cherished object of the Government, and it 
is one to which my attention ‘has been steadily 
directed. Admonished by past experience of 
the difficulty and cost of the attempt to remove 
them by military force, resort has been had to 
conciliatory measures. By the invitation of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, several of 
the principal chiefs recently visited Washing- 
ton ; and while here, acknowledged in writing 
the obligation of their tribe to remove with the 
least possible delay. Late advices from the spe- 
cial agent of the Government represent that 
they adhere to their promise, and that a council 
of their people has been called to make their 
preliminary arrangements. A general emi- 
gration may therefore be confidently expected 
at an early day. 

The report from the General Land Office 
shows increased activity in its operations, The 
survey of the northern boundary of Iowa has 
been completed with unexampled despatch. 
Within the last year, 9,522,953 acres of public 
land have been suryeyed, and 8,032,463 acres 
brought into market. 

In the last fiscal year there were 





ACRES. 
Wee ss oe 6.” Le 
Located with bounty land warrants 3,201,314 
Located with other certificates  - 115,682 
Making a total of - - = 4870,067 


In addition there were— 
Reported under swamp land grants 5,219,188 
For internal improvements, rail- 

roads, &c, . - -  - 3,025,920 











mended such modifications as in my judgment 
were best adapted to remedy its evils, and pro- 
mote the prosperity of the country. Nothing 
has since occurred to change my views on this 
important question. : 
ithout repeating the arguments contained 
in my former message, in favor of discrimina- 
ting, protective duties, | deem it my duty to 
call your attention to one or two other consid- 
erations affecting this subject. The first is, 
the effect of large importations of foreign goods 
upon onr currency. Most of the gold of Cali- 
fornia, as fast as it is coined, finds its way di- 
rectly to Europe in payment for goods pur- 
chased. In the second place, as our manufac- 
turing establishments are broken down by com- 
petition with foreigners, the capital invested in 
them is lost, thousands of honest and industri- 
ous citizens are thrown out of employment, and 
the farmer to that extent is deprived of a home 
market for the sale of his surplus produce. In 
the third place, the destruction of our manu- 
factures leaves the foreigner without competi- 
tion in our market, and he consequently raises 
the price of the article sent here for sale, qs is 
now seen in the increased cost of iron imported 
from England. The prosperity and wealth of 
every nation must depend upon its productive 
industry. The farmer is stimulated to exer- 
tion by finding a ready market for his surplus 
products, and benefited by being able to ex- 
change them, without loss of time or expense 
of transportation, for the manufactures which 
his comfort or conyenience requires. This is 
always done to the best advantage where a 
portion of the community in which he lives is 
engaged in other pursuits. But most manufac- 
tures require an amount of capital and a prac- 
tical skill which cannot be commanded, un- 
less they be protected for a time from ruinous 
competition from abroad. Hence the necessi- 
ty of laying those duties upon imported goods 
which the Constitution authorizes for revenue, 
in such a manner as to protect and encourage 
the labor of our own citizens. Duties, however, 
should not be fixed at a rate so high as to ex- 
clude the foreign article, but should be so grad- 
uated as to enable the domestic manufacturer 
fairly to compete with the foreigner in our own 
markets, and by this competition to reduce the 
price of the manufactured article to the con- 
sumer to the lowest rate at which it can be 
produced. This policy would place the me- 
chanic by the side of the farmer, create a mu- 
tual interchange of their respective commodi- 
ties, and thus stimulate the industry of the 
whole country, and render us independent of 
foreign nations, for the supplies required by 
the habits or necessities of the people. 
Another question, wholly independent of pro- 
tection, presents itself; and that is, whether the 
duties levied should be upon the value of the 
article at the place of shipment, or, where it is 
racticable, a specific duty, graduated accord- 
ing to quanity, as ascertained by weight or 
measure. All our duties are at present ad va- 
lorem. A certain per .centage is levied on the 
price of the goods at the port of shipment in a 
foreign country. Most commercial nations 
have found it indispensable, for the purpose of 
preventing fraud and perjury, ta make the 
duties specific wheneyer the article is of such 
a uniform value in weight or measure as to 
justify such a duty. Legislation should never 
encourage dishonesty or crime. It is impossible 
that the revenue officers at the part where the 
— are entered and the dutieS paid should 
now with certainty what they cost in the 
foreign country. Yet the law requires that 
they should levy the duty according to such 
cost. They are therefore compelled to re- 
sort to very unsatisfactory evidence to ascer- 
tain what that cost was. They take the in- 
voice of the importer, attested by his oath, as 
the best evidence of which the gaature of the 
case admits. But every one must see that the 
invoice may be fabricated, and’ the oath by 
whigh it is sypported false, by reason of which 
the dishonest importer pays a part only of the 
duties which are paid by the honest one, and 
thus indirectly receives from the treasury of the 
United States a reward for his fraud and per- 
jury. The reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury heretofore made on this subjest show 
conclusively that these frauds have been prac- 
ticed to a great extent. The tendency is to 
destroy that high moral character for which 
our merchants have long been distinguished ; 
to defraud the Government of its revenue ; to 
break down the honest importer by a dishonest 
competition ; and, finally, to transfer the busi- 
ness of importation to foreign and irresponsible 
agents, to the great detriment of our own 
citizens. I therelore again most earnestly rec- 
ommend the adoption of specific duties, wher- 
ever it is practicable, or a home valuation, to 
prevent these frauds. 
I would also again call your attention to the 
fact that the present tariff in some cases im- 
poses a higher duty upon the raw material im- 
poston than upon the article manufactured 
rom. it, the consequence of which is that the 
duty operates to the encouragement of the 
foreigner and the discouragement of our awn 
citizens, ¢ 
Por full and detailed information in regard 
to the general condition of our Indian affairs, 
I respectfully refer you to the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the accompanying 
documents. 
The Senate not having thought proper to 
ratify the treaties which had been negotiated 
with the tribes of Indians~in California and 
Oregon, our relations with them have been left 
in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
In other parts of our territory particular 
districts of country haye been set apart for the 
exclusive occupation of the Indians, and their 
right to the lands within those limits has been 
acknowledged and cted. But in Califor. 
nia and Oregon there bee been no recognition 
by the Government of the exclusive right of 
the Indians to any part of the country. They 
are therefore mere tenants at sufferance, and 
liable to be driven from place to place, at the 
pleasure of the whites. 
The treaties which have been rejected pro- 
posed to remedy this evil, by allotting to the 
different tribes districts of count: pee, Re to 
their habits of life, and sufficient for their sup- 
port. This provision, more than any other, it 
is believed, led to their rejection; and as no 
substitute for it has been adopted by Congress, 
it has not been deemed advisable to attempt to 
enter into new treaties of a permanent char- 
acter, although no effort has been spared by 
temporary arrangements to preserve friendly 
relations with them. 
If it be the desire of Congress to remove 
them from the country altogether; or to assign 
to them particular districts more remots from 
the settlements of the whites, it will be pro 
to set apart by law the tartitory which they 
are to oscupy, and to provide the means neces- 
sary for removing them to it. Justice alike to 
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Making an aggregate of - - 13,115,175 

Being an increase in the amount of lands sold 
and located under land warrants, of 569,220 
gcres over the previous year. 

The whole amount thus sold, located under 
land warrants, reported under swamp land 
grants, and selected for internal improvements, 
exceeds that of the previous year by 3,342,372 
acres ; and the sales would, without doubt, have 
been much larger, but for the extensive reser- 
vations for railroads in Missouri, Mississippi, 
and Alabama. 

For the quarter ending 30th September, 1852, 
there were sold - - - 243,255 acres. 
Located with bounty land war- ‘ 
rants - : - - 1,387,116 “ 
Located with other certificates- 15,449 “ 
Reported under swamp land 
grants - - - - 2,485,233 “ 


Making an aggregate for the 

quarter of - - - _°4131,253. “ 

Much the larger portion of the labor of ar- 
ranging and classifying the returns of the last 
Census has been finished, and i will now de- 
yolve wpon Congresg to make the necessary 

royision for the publication of the results in 
such form as shall be deemed best. The ap- 
portionment of representation, on the basis of 
the new Census, has been made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in conformity with the 
provisions of law relating to that object, and 
the recent elections haye been made in accord- 
ance with it. 

| commend to your favorable regard the sug- 
gestion contained in the report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, that provision be made by law 
for the publication and distribution, periodical- 
P ly, of an analytical digest of all the patents 

which have been, or may hereaiter be, granted 
for useful inventions and discoveries, with sych 
descriptions and illustrations az may be neces- 
sary to re an intelligible view of their na- 
ture and operation. The cost of such publica- 
tion could easily be defrayed out of the patent 
fund, and I am persuaded that it could be ap- 
plied to no object more acceptable to inventors 
and beneficial to the public at large. 

An appropriation of $100,000 having been 
made at the'last session for the purchase of a 
suitable site. and for the erection, furnishing, 
and fitting up, of an Asylum for the Insane of 
the District of Columbia, and of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, the proper meas- 
ures have been adopted to garry this beneficent 
purpose into effect. ° 

By the latest advices from the Mexican 
Boundary Commission, it appears that the sur- 
vey of the river Gila, from its confluence with 
the Colorado to its supposed intersection with 
the western line of New Mexico, has been com- 

leted. The suryey of the Rio Grande has also 
se finished from the point agreed on by the 
Commissioners as “the point where it strikes 
the southern boundary of New Mexico,” to a 
point one hundred and thirty-five miles below 
Eagle Pass, which is about two-thirds of the 
distance along the course of the riyer to its 
mouth. 

The appropriation which was made at the 
last session oF Congress for the continuation of 
the survey, is subject to the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used or expended until it shall be 
made satisfactorily to appear to the President 
of the United States that the southern bound- 
ary of New Mexico is not established by the 
commissioner and surveyor of the United States 
further north of the town called ‘Paso’ than 
the same is laid down in Disturnell’s map, 
which is added to the treaty.” 

My attention was drawn to this subject by a 
report from the Department of the Interior, 
which reviewed all the facts of the case, and 
submitted for my decision the question wheth- 
er, under existing circumstances, any part of 
the appropriation could be lawfully used or ex- 
pended for the further prosecution of the work. 
After a careful consideration of the subject, I 
came to the conclusion that it could not, and 
so informed the head of that Department. Or- 
ders were immediately issued by him to the 
commissioner and surveyor to make no further 
requisitions on the Department, as they could 
not be paid ; and to discontinue all operations 
on the southern line of New Mexico. But as 
the Department had no exact information as 
to the amount of provisions and money which 
remained unexpended in the hands of the com- 
missioner and suryeyor, it was left discretion- 
ary with them to continue the survey down the 
Rio Grande as far as the means at the'r dis- 
posal would enable them, or at once to disband 
the commission. A special messenger has singe 
arrived from the officer in charge of the survey 
on the river, with information ‘that the funds 
subject to his control were exhausted, and that 
the officers and others employed in the service 
were destitute alike of the means of prosecu- 
ting the work and of returning to their homes. 

The object of the proviso was doubtless to 
arrest the survey of the southern and western 
lines of New Mexico, in regard tg which differ- 
ent opinions haye heen expressed ; for it is hard- 
ly to ‘be supposed that there could be any ob- 
jection to that part of the line which extends 
along the channel of the Rio Grande. But the 
terms of the law are so broad as to forbid the 
use of any part of the money for the prosecu- 
tion of the work, or even for the payment, ta. 
the officers and agents, of the grrearages of pay 
which gre justly due to them. 

[ earnestly invite your prompt attention to 
this subject, and recommend a modification of 
the terms of the proviso so as to enable the 
Department to use as much of the appropria- 
tion as will be necessary to discharge the ex- 
isting obligations of the Government, and to 
complete the suryey of the Rio Grande to its 
outh. ‘ 
=: It an also be proper té make further pro- 
vision by law for the fulfilment of our treaty 
with Mexico, for running and marking the 
residue of the boundary line between the two 
countries. ‘ 
Permit me to invite your particular atten- 
tion to the interests of the District of Columbia, 
which are confided by the Constitution to your 
peculiar care. 
Among the measures which seem to me of 
the greatest importance to its prosperity are 
the introduction of a copious su By of water 
into the city of Washington, ef ® construc- 
tion of suitable bridges across the Potomac to 
replace those which were destroyed by high 
water in the early part of the present year. 

At the last session of Congress, an appropria- 
tion was made to defray the cost of the suryeys 
necessary for determining the best means of 
affording an unfailing Supply of and 
wholesome water. Some progress has been 
made in the suryey, and as soon as it is com- 
pleted the result will be laid before you. 


Further appropriations will also be neces- 
fi : 1 d 
sary for grading aod paving the ea 
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frontier, and that of the adjoining Mexican 
States, from the incursions of the Indian 
tribes. Of about 11,000 men of which the 
army is composed, nearly 8,000 are employed 
in the defence of the newly-acquired territory, 
(including Texas,) and of emigrants proceed- 
ing thereto. I am gratified to say that these 
efforts ha:. veen unusually successful. With 
the exception of some partial outbreaks in 
California and Oregon, and occasional depre- 
dations on a portion of the Rio Grande, owing, 
it is believed, to the disturbed state of that 
border region, the inroads of the Indians have 
been effectually restrained. 

Experience has shown, however, that when- 
ever the two races are brought into contact, 
collisions will inevitably occur. To prevent 
these collisions, the United States have gener- 
ally set apart portions of their territory for the 
exclusive occupation of the Indian tribes. A 
difficulty occurs, however, in the application of 
this poli¢y to Texas. By the terms of the com- 
pact by which that State was admitted into 
the Union, she retained the ownership of all the 
vacant lands within her limits. The Govern- 
ment of that State, it is understood, has as- 
signed no portion of her territory to the In- 
dians, but as fast as her settlements advance 
lays it off into counties, and proceeds to survey 
and sell it. This policy manifestly tends, not 
only to alarm and irritate the Indians, but to 
compel them to resort to plunder for subsist- 
ence. It also deprives this Government of that 
influence and control over them, without which 
no durable peace can ever exist between them 
and the whites. | trust, therefore, that a due 
regard for her wn interests, apart from con- 
siderations of humanity and justice, will in- 
duce that State to assign a small portion of her 
vast domain for the provisional occupancy of 
the small remnants of tribes within her bor- 
ders, subject of course to her ownership and 
eventual jurisdiction. If she should fail to do 
this, the fulfilment of our treaty stipulations 
with Mexico, and our duty to the [ndians them- 
selves, will, it is feared, become a subject of 
serious embarrassment to the Government. It 
is hoped, however, that a timely and just pro- 
vision by Texas may avert this evil. 

No appropriations for fortifications were 
made at the two last sessions of Congress. The 
cause of this omission is probably to be 
found in a growing belief that the system of 
fortifications adopted in 1816, and heretofore 
acted on, requires revision. 

The subject certainly deserves full and care- 
ful investigation ; but it should not be delayed 
longer than can he avoided. In the mean time, 
there are certain works which have been com- 
menced—some of them. nearly completed— 
designed to protect our principal seaports from 
Boston to New Orleans, and a few other im- 
portant points. In regard to the necessity for 
these works, it is believed that little difference 
of opinion exists among military men. | there- 
fore recommend that the appropriations neces- 
sary to prosecute them be made. . 

] invite your attention to the remarks on 
this subject, and on others connected with his 
Department, contained in the accompanying 
report of the Secretary of War. 

Measures have been taken to carry into ef- 
fect the law of the last session making provi- 
sion for the improvement of certain rivers and 
harbors, and it is believed that the arrange- 
ments made for that purpose will combine effi- 
ciency with economy. Owing chiefly to the 
advanced season when the act was passed, 
little has yet been done in regard to many of 
the works, beyond making the necessary prepa- 
rations. With respect to a few of the improve- 
ments, the sums already appropriated will suf- 
fice to complete them, but most of them will 
require additional appropriations. I trust that 
these appropriations will be made, and that 
this wise and beneficent policy, so auspiciously 
resumed, will be continued. Great care shoylq 
be taken, however, to commence 90 work which 
is not of sufficient importance to the commerce 
of the cauntry to be viewed as national in its 
enaracter. But works which have been com- 
menced should not be discontinued until com- 
pleted, as otherwise the sums expended will 
in most cases be lost. 

The report from the Navy Pepartment will 
inform yQu of the prosperous condition of the 
branch of the public service committed to its 
charge. It presents to your consideration many 
topics and suggestions, of which I ask your 
approval. It exhibits an unusual degree of 
activity in the operations of the Department 
during the past year, The preparations for 
the Japan expedition, to which I have already 
alluded; the arrangements made for the ex- 
ploration and survey of the China Seas, the 
Northern Pacific, and Behring’s Straits; the 
incipient measures taken towards a reconnois- 
sance of the continent of Africa eastward of 
Liberia; the preparation for an early exami- 
nation of the tributaries of the River La Plata, 
which a recent decree of the provisional chief 
of the Argentine Confederation has opened to 
navigation. All these enterprises, and the 
means by which they are proposed to be ac- 
complished, have commanded my full appro- 
bation, and [ have no doubt will be productive 
of most useful results. 

Two officers of the navy were heretofore in- 
structed to explore the whole extent of the 
Amazon river, from the confines of Peru to its 
mouth. The return of one of them has placed 
in the possession of the Government an inter- 
esting and valuable account of the character 
and resources of a country abounding in the 
materials of commerce, and which, if opened 
to the industry ef the world, will prove an in- 
exhaustible fundof wealth. The report of this 
exploration will be communicated to you as 
soon as it is completed. 

Among other subjects offered to your notice 
by the Secretary of the Navy, I select for special 
communication, in view of its connection with 
the interests of the navy, the plan submitted by 
him for the establishment of a permanent corps 
of seamen, and the suggestions he has present- 
ed for the reorganization of the Naval Academy. 

In reference to the first of these, I take occa- 
sion to say that I think it will greatly improve 
the efficiency of the service, and that I regard 
it as still more entitled to fayor for the salutary 
influence it maust exert upon the naval disci- 
pline, now greatly disturbed by the increasing 
spirit of insubordination, resulting from our 
present system. ° The plan proposed for the ar- 
ganization of the seamen furpishss a judicious 
substitute for tho law of September, 1850, 
abolishing corporal punishment, and satisfac- 
torily sustains the policy of that act, under 
conditions well adapted to maintain the au- 
thority of command and the order and security 
of our ships. It is believed that any change 
‘which proposes permanently to dispense with 
this mode of punishment, should be preeeded 
by a system of enlistment which shall supply 
the navy with seamen of the most meritorious 
class, whose good deportment and pride of 
character may preclude all occasion for a re- 
sort to penalties of a harsh or degrading nature. 
The safety of a ship and her crew is often de- 
pendent upon -immediate obedience to q com- 
mand, and the authority to enforce it must be 
equally ready, The arrest of a refractory sea- 
man, in such moments, not only deprives the 
ship of indispensable aid, but imposes a neces- 
sity for double service on others whose fidelity 
to their duties may be relied upon in such an 
emergency. The exposure to this increased 
and arduous labor, since the passage of the act 
of 1850, has already had, to 4 most observable 
and injurious extent, the effect of preventing 
the enlistment of the best seamen in the navy. 
The plan now suggested is designed to promote 
a condition of service in which this objection 
will no longer exist. The details of this plan 
may be established in great part, if not alto- 
gether, by the Executive, under the authority 
of existing laws ; but [ have thought it ee Yr, 
in accordance with, the suggestions of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, to submit it to your ap- 


roval. 
" The establishment of a corps of apprentices 
for the navy, or boys to be enlisted nail they 
become of age, and to be employed under suc 
regulations as the Navy Department may de- 
vise, as proposed in the report, I cordially ap- 
yye and commend to your consideration ; and 
Pi concur in the suggestion that this ays. 
tem for the early training of seamen may be 
most usefully engrafted upon the service of our 
rchant marine. 
Trea cher propiaitite of the report to which 
I have referred—the reorganization of the Na- 
val Academy—I recommend to your attention 
as a project worthy of your encour 


and support. The valuable iges alre 
seduesd by this institution enttle it 
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This diminution is attributable to the reduc- 
tion in the rates of postage, made by the act of 
March 3, 1851, which reduction took effect at 
the commencement of the last fiscal year. 

Although, in its operation during the last 

year, the act referred to has not fulfilled the 
predictions of its friends, by increasing the cor- 
respondence of the country in proportion to the 
reduction of postage, I should nevertheless 
question the policy of returning to higher rates. 
Experience warrants the expectation that as 
the community becomes accustomed to cheap 
stage, correspondence will increase. It is be- 
ieved that, from this cause, and from the rapid 
growth of the country in population and busi- 
ness, the receipts of the Department must ulti- 
mately exceed its expenses, and that the coun- 
try may safely rely upon the continuance of 
the present cheap rate of postage. 

In former messages I haye, among other 
things, respectfully recommended to the con- 
sideration of Congress the propriety and neces- 
sity of further legislation for the protection and 
saeeiny ee of foreign Consuls residing in the 

Jnited States ; to revive, with certain modifica- 
tions, the act of 10th March, 1838, to restrain 
unlawful military expeditions against the in- 
habitants of conterminous States or Territories; 
for the preservation and protection from muti- 
lation or theft of the papers, records, and 
archives, of the nation; for authorising the 
surplus revenue to be applied to the payment 
of the public debt, in advance of the time when 
it will become due; for the establishment of 
iand offices for the sale of the public lands in 
California and the Territory of Oregon; for the 
construction of a road from the Mississippi val- 
ley to the Pacific ocean ; for the establishment 
of a bureau of agriculture for the promotion of 
that interest, perhaps the most important in 
the country ; for the prevention of frauds upon 
the Government in applications for pensions 
and bounty lands; for the establishment of a 
uniform fee bill, prescribing a specific compen- 
sation for every service required of clerks, dis- 
trict attorneys, and marshals; for authorizing 
an additional regiment of mounted men, for 
the defence of our frontiers against the Indians, 
and for fulfilling our treaty stipulations with 
Mexico to defend her citizens against the In- 
dians “with equal diligence and energy as our 
own ;” for determining the relative rank be- 
tween the naval and civil officers in our public 
ships, and between the officers of the army and 
navy in the various grades of each; for reor- 
ganizing the naval establishment, by fixing the 
number of officers in each grade, and providing 
for a retired list, upon reduced pay, of those 
unfit for active duty ; for prescribing and regu- 
lating punishments in the navy; for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to revise the public 
statutes of the United States, by arranging 
them in arder, supplying deficiencies, correcting 
incongruities, simplifying their language, and 
reporting them to Congress for its final action ; 
and for the establishment of a commission to 
adjudicate and settle private claims against 
the United States. I am not aware, however, 
that any of these subjects have been finally 
acted upon by Congress, Without repeating 
the reasons for legislation on these subjects, 
which have been assigned in former messages, 
1 respectfully recommend them again to your 
favorable consideration. 

I think it due to the several Executive De- 
partments of this Government to bear testimo- 
ny to the efficiency and integrity with which 
they are conducted. With a the careful su- 
perintendence which it is possible for the heads 
of those Departments to exercise, still the due 
administration and guardianship of the public 
money must very much depend on the, vigilance, 
intelligence, and fidelity, of the subordinate offi- 
cers and clerks, and espegially on those in- 
trusted with the settlement and adjustment of 
claims and accounts. I am gratified to believe 
tliat they have generally performed their du- 
ties faithfully and well. They are appointed to 
guard the approaches to the public Treasury, 
and they occupy positions that expose them to 
all the temptations and seductions which the 
cupidity of peeulators and fraudulent claim- 
anta can prompt them toemploy. It will be 
but a wise precaution to protect the Govern- 
ment against that source of mischief and cor- 
ruption, as far as it can be done, by the enact- 
ment of all proper legal penalties. The laws, 
in this respect, are supposed to be defective, 
and | therefore deem it my duty to call your 
attention to the subject, and to recommend 
that provision be made by law for the punish- 
ment not only of those who shall accept bribes, 
but also of those who shall either promise, give, 
or offer to give, to any of those officers or clerks, 
a bribe or reward touching or relating to any 
matter of their official action or duty. 

It has been the uniform policy of this Gov- 
ernment from its foundation to the present day 
to abstain from all interference in the domes- 
tic affairs of other nations. The consequence 
has been, that while the nations of Europe have 
been engaged in desolating wars, our country 
has pursued its peaceful course to unexampled 
prosperity and happiness. The wars in which 
we have been compelled to engage, in defence 
of the rights and honor of the country, have 
been fortunately of short duration. During 
the terrific contest of nation against nation, 
which succeeded the French revolution, we 
were enabled by the wisdom and firmness of 
President Washington to maintain our neutral- 
ity. While other nations were drawn into this 
wide-sweeping whirlpool, we sat quiet and un- 
moved upon our own shores. While the flow- 
er of their numerous armies. was wasted by 
disease or perished by hundreds of thousands 
upon the battle-field, the youth of this favored 
land were permitted to enjoy the blessings of 
peace beneath the paternal roo? While the 
States of Europe incurred enormous debts, un- 
der the burden of which their subjects still 
groan, and which must absorb no small part 
of the product of the honest industry of those 
countries for generations to come, the United 
States have once been enabled to exhibit the 
proud spectacle of a nation free from public 
debt; and, if permitted to pursue our prosper- 
ous way for a few years longer in peace, we 
may do the same again. 

But it is now said by some that this policy 
must be changed. Europe is no longer sepa- 
rated from us by a voyage of months, but 
steam navigation has brought her within a few 
days’ sail of our shores. We see more of her 
movements, and take a deeper interest in her 
controversies, Although no one proposes that 


“we should join the fraternity of potentates who 


have for ages lavished the blood and treasure 
of their subjects in maintaining ‘ the balance of 
power,” yet it is said that we ought to inter- 
fere hetwoen contending sovereigns and their 
aubjects, for the purpose of overthrowing the 
monarchies of Europe, and establishing in their 
place republican institutions. It is alleged that 
we have heretofore pursued a different course 
from a sense of our weakness, hut that now 
our conscious strength dictates a change of 
policy, and that it is consequently our duty to 
mingle in theae contests, and aid those who are 
struggling for liberty. 

This is a most seductive but dangerous ap- 

al to the generous sympathies of freemen. 

njoying as we do the blessings of a free Gov- 
ernment, there is no man who has an Ameri- 
can heart that would not rejoice to see these 
blessings extended to all other nations, We 
cannot witness the struggle between the op- 
pressed and his oppressor anywhere, without 
the deepest sympathy for the former, and the 
most anxious desire for his triumph. Never- 
theless, is it prudent or is it wise to involve our- 
selves in these foreign wars? Is it, indeed, true 
that we have heretofore refrained from doing 
so merely from the degrading motive of a con- 
scious weakness? For the honor of the patriots 
who have gone before us, I cannot admit it. 
Men of the Revolution, who drew the sword 
against the oppressions of the mother country, 
and pledged to Heaven “their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor,” to maintain 
their freedom, could never have been actuated 
by so unworthy a motive. bis knew no 
weakness or fear where right or 4 uty pointed 
the way, and it is a libel upon their fair fame 
for us, while we enjoy the blessings for which 
they 20 nobly fought and bled, to insinuate it. 
The truth is, that the course which they pur- 
sued was dictated by a stern sense of interna- 
tional justice, by a statesmanlike prudence and 
a far-seeing wisdom, looking not merely to the 
present necessities, but ta tag permanent safe- 
ty and interest of the country, They knew 
that the world is governed less by x jon yews 
than by reason and force; that it was not pos- 
sible for this nation to become a “propagan- 
dist” of free principles without arraying against 
it the combined powers of Europe; and that 
the result was more likely to be the overthrow 
of republican liberty here, than its establish- 
ment there. History has been written in vain 
for those who can doubt this. France had no 
sooner established a republican form of Gov- 
ernment, than she manifested a desire to force 
ite blessings on all the world. Her own histo- 
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rian informs us that, hearing of some petty acts 
of tyrann in a neighboring ovioawalen- 
“The National Convention declared that she 
would afford succor and fraternity to all na- 
tions who wished to recover their liberty ; and 
she gave it in charge to the Executive power 
to give orders to the Generals of the French 
armies to aid all citizens who might have been 
or should be oppressed in the cause of liberty.” 
Here was the false step which led to her 
subsequent misfortunes. She soon found her- 
self involved in war with all the rest of Europe. 
In less than ten years her Government was 
changed from a Republic to an Empire; and, 
finally, after shedding rivers of blood, foreign 
powers restored her exiled dynasty, and ex- 
hausted Europe sought peace and repose in 
the unquestioned ascendency of monarchical 
principles. Let us learn wisdom from her ex- 
ample. Letus remember that revolutions do 
not always establish freedom. Our own free 
institutions were not the offspring of our Revo- 
lution. They existed before. They were planted 
in the free charters of self-government under 
which the English colonies grew up, and our 
Revolution only freed us from the dominion of 
a foreign power, whose Government was at 
variance with those institutions. But Euro- 
pean nations have had no such training for 
self-government, and every effort to establish 
it by bloody revolutions has been, and must, 
without that preparation, continue to be, @ 
failure. Liberty, unregulated by law, degener- 
ates into anarchy, which soon becomes the 
most horrid of all see sang Our policy is 
wisely to govern ourselves, and thereby to set 
such an example of national justice, prosperity, 
and true glory, as shall teach to allnations the 
blessings of self-government, and the unpar- 
alleled enterprise and success of a free people. 
We live in an age of progress, and ours is 
emphatically a country of progress. Within 
the last half century the number of States 
in this Union has nearly doubled, the popula- 
tion has almost quadrupled, and our bound- 
aries have been extended from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific. Qur territory is chequered over 
with railroads, and furrowed with canals. The 


highest pitch, and the numerous applications 
for patents for valuable improvements distin- 
guish this age and this people from all others. 
The genius of one American has enabled our 
commerce to move against wind and tide, and 
that of another has annihilated distance in 
the transmission of intelligence. The whole 
country is full of enterprise. Our common 
schools are diffusing intelligence among the 
people, and our industry is fast accumulating 
the comforts and luxuries of life. This is in 
part owing to our peculiar position, to our 
fertile soil, and comparatively sparse popa- 
lation; but much of it is alsa owing to the 
popular institutions under which we live, to 
the freedom which every man feels to engage 
in any useful pursuit, according to his taste or 
inclination, and to the entire confidence that 
his person and property will be protected by 
the laws. 
this unparalleled growth in population, intel- 
ligence, and wealth, one thing is clear—that 
the Government must keep pace with the pre- 
gress of the people. It must participate in 
their spirit of enterprise ; and while it exacts 
obedience to the laws, and restrains all unau- 
thorized invasions of the rights of neighboring 
States, it should foster and protect home indus- 
try, and lend its powerful strength to the im 
provement of such means of interéommunica-~ 
tion as are necessary to promote our internal 
commerce, and strengthen the ties which bind 
us together as a people. 

It is not strange, however much it may he 
regretted, that such an exuberance of enter- 
prise should cause some individuals to mistake 
change for progress, and the invasion of the 
rights of others for national prowess and glory. 
The former are constantly agitating for some 
change in the organic law, or urging new and 
untried theories of human rights. The latter 
are ever ready to engage in any wild crusade 
against a neighboring people, regardless of the 
justice of the enterprise, and without looking: 
at the fatal consequences to ourselves and to 
the cause of popular government. Such expe- 
ditions, however, are often stimulated by mer- 
cenary individuals, who expect to share the 
plunder or profit of the enterprise without ex- 
posing themselves to danger, and are led on by 
some irresponsible foreigner, who abuses the 
hospitality of our own Government by seducing: 
the young and ignorant to join in his scheme 
of personal ambition or revenge, under the 
false and delusive pretence of extending the 
area of freedom. These reprehensible aggres- 
sions but retard the true progress of our nation, 
and tarnish its fair fame. They should, there- 
fore, receive the indignant frowns of every good 
citizen who sincerely loves his country and 
takes a pride in its prosperity and honor. 

Our Constitution, though not perfect, is 
doubtless the best that ever was formed. There- 
fore, let every proposition to change it be well 
weighed; and if found beneficial, cautiously 
adopted. Every patriot will rejoice to see its 
authority so exerted as to advance the pros- 
perity and honor of the nation, whilst he will 
watch with jealousy any attempt to mutilate 
this charter of our liberties, or pervert its 
powers to acts of aggression or injustice. Thus 
shall conservatism and progress hlend their 
harmonious action in preserving the form and 
spirit of the Constitution, and at the same time 
carry forward the os improvements of the 
country with a rapidity and energy which free- 
men only can display. : 

In closing this, my last annual communica- 
tion, permit me, fellow-citizens, to congratulate 
you on the prosperous condition of our beloved 
country. Abroad, its relations with all foreign 
powers are friendly: its rights are respected, 
and its high place in the family of nations 
cheerfully recognised. At home, we enjoy an 
amount of happiness, public and private, which 
has probably never fallen to the lot of any other 
people. Besides affording to our own citizens 
a degree of prosperity, of which on so large a 
scale I know of no other instance, our country 
is annually affording a refuge and a home to 
multitudes, altogether without example, from, 
the Old World. 

We owe these blessings, under Hoaven, to the 
happy Constitution and Government which 
were bequeathed to us by our fathers, and 
which it is our sacred duty to transmit in all 
their integrity to our children. We must ali 
consider it a great distinction and privilege to 
have been chosen by the people to bear a part 


in the administration of such a Government. 


Called by an unexpected dispensation to its 
highest trust, at a season of embarrassment 
ani alarm, I entered upon its arduous duties 
with extreme diffidence. I claim only to have 
discharged them to the best of an humble abil- 
ity, with a single eye to the public good; and 
it is with devout gratitude, in retiring from of- 
fice, that I leave the country in a state of peace 
and prosperity. 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 
Wasuinatan, December 6, 1852. 
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On the hoof - $2.50 a $3.50 
Beef cattle, { Net - - - 500 a 6.75 
Gross average 3.00 a 0.00 
Beef, Mess, per bbl. - - 16.00 a 0.00 
Butter, per lb. - - - - 0.17 @ 0.26 
Cheese, perlb. - - - - 0.09 a@ 0.10 
Clover seed, per bushel - 5.75 @ 5.81 
Corn meal, per bbl.- - - 3.75 & 0.60 
Corn, white, per bushel - 0.58 a 0.00 
Corn, yellow, per bushel - 0.65 a 0.66 
Corn, mixed, per bushel - 0.00 a 0.00 
Flour, Howard Street, - - 5.00 a 0.00 
Hams, perlb. - - - - O11 @ 0.13 
Shoulders, per Ib. - - - 083% a 0.0834 
Sides, per 1a - - - - + 009144 a 0.093, 
Hogs, live- - - - - - 725 ao 17.50 
Lard, in bbls, perlb. - - 012 @ 0.13 
Lard, in kegs, per lb. - - 012 @ 0.13 
Oats, per bushel- - - - 0.39 @ 043 
Pork, Mess, per bbl. - - 18.75 @ 19.00 
Pork, Prime, per bbl, - - 17.00 & 0.00 
Rye, per bushel - - - - 0.80 &- 0.00 
Rye aah 9! tee weet me lef ee a eee 
heat, red, per bushel -, 1.04 a 1.06 
Wheat, white, per bushel - 1.08 a 1.12 
Wool, washed, per Ib. - - 0.34 a 0.38 
Wool, unwashed, per Ib. - 0.24 @ 6.27 
=z a 








ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the year 


1853. 

: 1 Wanted in every Count:, of the 
$l 00 7 Scary sme active ani enterpr ing men 
to foot ded in “: sale of ome of a a as be 

country ‘Lo men o y , 
magia of ‘réta $25 to $100, such induce’.ents = be oo 
ed as to enable them to make from $3 to $102 day roa 

(F The books publisned by v., fre ail useful in whole 
character, extremely populat, fud command large s# 
wherever they are offered, 











ic .qea. address, postage paid, 
for further partic att eat Ee ans, Peli, 
Sept. 30—2m, 181 William strect, New Yor 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.. 


“10 DAIMON?ON,” OR THE SPIRITUAL. ME- 
DIUM, . 

Ite nature illustrated by the histery of its uniform 
mysterious manifestation’ when unduly excited. 
In twelve familiar letters: By ‘Traverse Oldfield. 
Boston: Published by Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. 
pp. 157. 

The existence of surprising physical and 
psychological phenomena, familiarly known as 
the Rapping Spirits, is now so aft repeated in 
various parts of the country, that the facts 
cannot be questioned. Tables have been 
moved very oddly, letters have been written, 
and singular developments have been made, 
and the public mind has been disturbed by the 
fear that the spirits from beneath were esoa- 
ping from the bonds in which they have been 
heretofore confined. Now, here is a little 
work, full of learning and varied research; 
showing that, although these Rapping Spirits 
and their ways of working are new to us, they 
are as old as the Pyramids; and the author 
gives citations from the writings of Moses, 
Zoroaster, Galen, Platv, Xenophon, Virgil, Hor- 
ace, Cicero, Josephus, and Pliny the natural- 
ist, showing that what is so novel to our inex- 
perienced eyes, is among the arts which have 
flourished in far remote antiquity, and which 
still lives in India and Egypt in more wonder- 
ful manifestations than anything yet shown in 
our land. And indeed the author shows us 
that the phenomena of the present day does 
not surpass those witnessed during the Salem 
Witcheraft, concerning which he says— 

“Violent motiofs in objects around as if 
attracted and impelled by some mysterious 
force, were witnessed. A staff, an iron hvok, 
shoes, kegs, and even a chest, were seen to 
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on it. Stones were hurled against houses and 
persons ; articles of iron, pewter, and brass, 
were tossed abont, a candlestick being thrown 
down, a spit flying up the chimney, and a 
pressing-iron, a stirrup, and even a small an- 
chor, being moved ; of which facts many per- 
sons Were eye-witnesses.” “ Mysterious rap- 
pings were also heard. * * * Wonderful 
powers of thought and force of expression 
were exhibited by the mostignorant, * * 
* * and of one person it is recorded, ‘he 
had a speech incessant and voluble, and (as was 
judged) in various languages) * * * * 
Mysterious krowledge, like those now called 
clairvoyance, are reported by the coolest wit- 
nesses.’ Those who have heen skeptical of the 
truth of Rey. Mr. Phelps’s statements of what 
happened to him at Stratford, will find that 
Solomon’s proverb will be found true up to the 
present time—‘ There’s nothing new under the 
sun.’ »”» 


The last letter is well worth a perusal. We 
have witnessed the evil effects of tampering 
with this mysterious agent, known, for want 
of a more correct expression, as the nervous 
prinsiple. . 

“Tt is dangerous to experiment with our own 
vital organism; especially -with our nervous 
energy. The whole history of similar develop- 
ments in distant ages and nations seems to in- 
dicate that these manifestations are the work- 
ing of our nervous organism. The whole pro- 
cess of their excitement, the character of the 
persons affected, the mode of inducing the in- 
fluence by forming a circle of positives and neg- 
atives, the sitting in fixed abstraction, during 
which the generated nervous influence must 
accumulate in the system, as in an isolated 
Leyden jar, the correspondence of the charac- 
ter of the responses given to the inquiries made, 
the whele process of the excitement, confirms 
the conviction that the agent is the nervous 
yeinciple. Most of all, the effect of this influ- 
ence on the persons practising it, is precisely 
that of other modes of nervous excitement. The 
poet, the orator, writing and speaking under a 
strong self-aroused enthusiasm, the raving Sybil, 

the mesmerizer, the practiser of the spiritual 
rappings, all alike find a nervous exhaustion to 
be the result. 

“ Even since these letters to you were com- 
menced, Charles, other minds, studying the 
mysteries which are now beginning to produce 


community, have been tending to the same 
track of thought which we have been pursu- 
ing. There has just come from the press, for 
instance, & work on the ‘Philosophy of Mys- 
terious Ayents.’—(Philosophy of Mysterious 
Agents, Human and Mundane; or, the Dy- 
namic Laws and Relations of Man, embracing 
the Natural Philosophy of Phenomena styled 
‘Spiritual Manifestations.’ By E. C. Rogers. 
In five parts. No. I. Boston, 1852.) Though 
differing in many vital points frem this author, 
we may, with Cicero, rejoice when extreme 
theories meet in their practical conclusions. 
The justness of our main position, that a possi- 
ble cawse, shown by history to be confurmed to 
universal facts, is a practical proof that these 
manifestations are natural—this position is con- 
firmed from Herschel, who says that ‘the detec- 
tion of a possible cause must lead’ either to ‘a 
real cause’ or to ‘an abstract law of nature. — 
({bid, § 11. See Discourse on the Study of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, by Sir J. F. Herschel, § 162. 
See also Letter Third.) That these mysterious 
manifestations are ‘facts, that the experience 
of them depends in part on one’s nervous ‘ or- 
ganism,’ aod that the agent through which 
they are produced is ‘ not electricity,’ but like 
it in some of its modes of action, are all inti- 
mated.—(Ibid, §j 54, 57, 63, 65.) The cases 
cited, though all of the present day, are select- 
ed from those examined in France, Germany, 
and elsewhere, by scientific men; and they are 
allin harmony w'th the extended history which 
it has been our chief aim to trace. They are 
manifestly «he undue, the dangerous excite- 
ment of our ‘nervous principle.’ 


“ Now, Charles, it is dangerous to experiment 
thus with our nervous principle. It was placed 
within us by the Creator, to be the steady, con- 
stant, and mighty, but peneny controllable 
mover of the body, which is now the mind’s 
machinery. If I use it carefully, never over- 
charging the delicate organs in which it is 
generated, and by which it is conducted 
through my frame, all will last and keep time 
like clock-work. Let me allow myself to ex- 
cite this influence till it overflows and escapes 
from my fingers, or other organs, in snaps, like 
electricity from the bands of a factory-wheel, or | 
till it sets my arm to quivering in ungovernable 

ms, and [ shall find that I might as safely try . 
the experiment of overheating and overstrain- 
ing asteam boiler. Mark the invariable result 
of any undue mental excitement, and especial- | 
ly of a persevering attendance on the circles | 
now so common in our community. On first | 
entering, no impression is made upon us. Soon, | 
however, our nervous organiem begins to feel 
the ga impulse. There is a magnetic 
crawling and creeping sensation in the larger | 
muscles, as of the arm, till it increases as we 
become more impressed. As we daily come in | 
to join the circle, the influence is not felt till | 
we have waited for its generation ; ‘and then, | 
every time, more readily and more powerfully | 
is it excited, till raps echo for us, and the table ; 
moves at our will. And now the confirmed | 
‘medium’ cannot rid himself of the influence | 
when away from the circle. He is nervous. | 
All his senses being unnaturally acute, henati- | 
rally and necessarily hears strange sounds, sees | 
strange sights, and feels strange sensations. | 
His mind being disturbed in its calm working, | 
he canrot fix his thoughts on his business, and | 
he is all unsettled. His moral affections soon feel | 
the influence. In the circle intent on spiritual | 
manifestations, religion was all his theme; but | 
at home he speaks hastily, often harshly; he 
feels conscious that the ties of his attachment | 
to those who should be most dear to him are. 
weakening ; and he finds his impressions of duty | 
to his family and.friends and neighbors grow- | 
ing blunted and dimmed. Finally, his religious 
nature feels the searing blight; his faith is all | 
afloat, rocking and tossing; the anchor of his 
hope is broken off at the flukes; and, driven | 
starless and havenless by wind of doc: ! 
trine, even the white wings of his Christian. 


charity, which once bore him toevery chamber | 

of eating ae now riven as by a. Pestilontial : 

aes Ere Caiten thee Oe You would ; 
surprised, Charles, to 
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Virgil and Tertullian 
ranging excitements in their day. 
dise 


for it. 


mental derangement. 


danger. 


nary consumption.* I would sooner experi- 
;ment with my digestive organs, or my blood- 
vessels, than with my nervous principle; for, 
‘the body’s derangement is less fearful than 


that of the mind. I beg of you, Charles, thin 


of this, if you have yielded to craving curiosity 
these experiments. Bo wise 


in following u 
before it is too late. 


“ But, what is far more important, as much 
80 a8 society is more important than an indi- 
vidual, remember, Charles, that all these ex- 
¢citements are epidemics. Wide-spread excite- 
ments of a nervous nature go and come in 
waves, ebbing and flowing like the tide, swell- 
ing with every breeze, and rolling on till they 
dash and break in terrific ruin. 
fearful figure of the eens, such men as 

escribe the sweep of de- 


for we may see its re-enactment. Every breath 
may add to the tempest brewing ; every drop 
will add to the dashing billow. As noble Brat- 
tle, with a burning pen, quoted, ‘Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth!’ 
fearful responsibility to gratify one’s own curi- 
osity in following up these manifestations, at 
the hazard of awakening a general tendency 
of the popular mind which soon cannot be rea- 
soned with or persuaded. 

“Glance again, then, Charles, over the his- 
toric gleanings we have gathered. Ever the 
same in their mysterious character have the 
manifestations of the spiritual medium been ; 
tables moving, metals attracted, animals fas- 
cinated, nervous power controlling nervous 
power, secret thoughts wondrously telegraphed, 
sublime eloquence pouring from the lip and * 
pen; all these mysteries are ever the same. 
Be sure there is a Jaw where there is uniformi- 
ty; there is a science where facts may be clas- 
sified, though not explained. Mark, then, the 
Observe the exciting causes, and 
avoid them. Beware of the advice of those 
absorbed in these manifestations, that you sit 
in mental abstraction reading books on these 
themes to arouse the excitement. 
exhortation rather of good Mr. Turrell, in the 
witchcraft times: ‘Young people now would 
do wisely to lay aside all their foolish books. 
their trifling ballads, and all romantic accounts 
of dreams and tances, senseless palmistry, and 
groundless astrology.’ (Mass. Hist. Collections, 
vol. xx., p. 19.)+ If affected, Charles, by these 
influences, keep away from the circles, from fst 
the books, from everything that will excite it.” | She sent, to make of her estate division, 


Using the 


ental 
ase, like any contagious disease; prevails 
when the whole atmosphere and the general 
condition of the individual system is prepared 
A whole community, like that of Paris 
in the days of Robespierre, may be infected 
with over mental excitement bordering on 
Especially is this true 
of that species of nervous excitement which 
leads to an oversight of the link uniting mat- 
ter and spirit, and to a conviction that the 
natural is supernatural. 
Salem witchcraft, and a thousand similar 
scenes in other lands and ages, there is a reali- 
ty in some of these manifestations which star- 
tles observing and intelligent men, and awes 
the less experienced. Though thinking and 
learned men may themselves rest clam in the 
assurance that the mystery is the working of 
the God of nature, yet the difficulty they have 
in explaining their own impressions only ex- 
cites the more those never accustomed to trace 
effects in their causes. Go read, Charles, Brat- 
tle’s letter in the very midst of the rising tide 
of the Salem witchcraft exeitement; and see 
how a strong, clear mind may itself rise above 
and personally breast the rushing, careering 
sweep of popular excitement, while, neverthe- 
less, the blood is chilled with trembling anxie- 


As in the case of the 


It is a 


Take the 


he one was spending all his wealth in frolic, 
The other.was the soul of parsimony ; 
Minerva was then writing a bucolic, 
In order, as she said, to shame Verona, 
k | Whom she had heard had proved herself a dunce, 
By giving to the world her ignorance. 


XLI. 

Time fled on again, with freight of woe and weal, 
And still Verona’s gifted mind was full 

Of precious thoughts, which could to all reveal 
That she.was loving, pure, and beautiful ; 

For blooming womanhood had set the seal 
Upon her face of beauty wonderful ; 

The shaded plant left thus alone to bloom, 

Now more than all exhales a rich perfume. 


XLII. 

Oft thus the things we hold with bitterness, 
Attributing to them no source of good, 

In time become the objects most we bless, 
When they with loving hearts are understood. 
Thus, when assailed with blows, a sweet excess 
Of fragrance pure bestows the sandal wood. 
Ah! little recked her kindred, that aroma 
Would rise to them from the oppressed Verona! 


XLII. 

One night, a troubled spirit through her dream 

Did rush, as on a rude euroclydon ; 

A prescience of evil then did seem 

Through all the chambers of her thought to run. 
She woke as one who fords a dangerous stream, 
And breathless reaches shore; the goal was won, 
But the convulsive terror, and the thrill 

Through all her frame, wore wildly trembling still. 


XLIV. 

The following day, a letter was received 

From her own agent, running thus: “ Late news 
Informs your family that you are bereaved 

Of Clarendon. His wealth has gone to Jews 
And sharping bacchanals, it is believed ; 

For all, and more; he has contrived to use. 

We learn that he was shot at Baden-Baden, 

By a deceived and disappointed maidon. 


x) men | ty for those tossed at its mercy; with whom XLV. 
ey a +o gree 2 = fage ond —— Fg reason and wr pts have utterly lost their | “ ‘Trouble nover comes alone,’ the proverb runs ; 
’ ’ i i ‘les: y ; i , i 3 
lently, even when several. persons were seated influence. Read again that letter, Charles;| Your mother and Minerva this have tested 


For after the event, but two more guns 

Did rise and set, when all their wealth, invested 
In hands thought surer than all other ones, 

Was lost by failure; since they have not rested, 
For their great fortune is completely gone, 

And they have nothing now to live upon. 


XLVI. 

“Tis true your brother Boz is ricoh enough, 

But he is little better than a miser ; 

He told them, in a manner rude and gruff, 

That if they were not fools, they hed been wiser, 


Your mother pines—you’d harily recognise her ; 
Your sister is 30 much humiliated, 
That she is pitied by all those she’s hated. 


XLVII. 

“T have to add that your own real estate, 
By certain changes in that neighborhood, 
Has lately risen in value at a rate 

Which will by you be scarcely understood ; 
For I havo found, by my last estimate, 

That you, in right of this, are really good 
For an amount that, with a proper care, 

In time will make you quite a millionaire.” 


XLVIII. 

Down flowed the tears as this Verona read— 
The tears-of gratitude and love and grief ; 
Then lifting up her heart to Heaven, she said, 
“I thank thee, Lord, that I oan give relief 
To those who suffer, in my brother's stead. 
Then to her agent a commission brief 


This little book is:written by a clergyman From which to give her relatives provision. 


of Washington, and is a most seasonable book. 
It will repay the reading of the learned and 
the unlearned—those interested in Rapping 
Media, and those who deem them as miserable 
humbugs. All will see there is a profound phi- 
losophy underlying these manifestations, which 
wise and sagacious scientific men should alone 
investigate with all requisite care and caution, | Her dearest hopes between the earth and heaven. 
aud which we deem it a first duty for such to 
scrutinize. Nor are we alone in this; for the 
French Academy have made their first prize 


for the year 1852-3, the best paper on the | Once athwart her path a storm was drifting, 
subject of this nervous media. * 





* See “ Akhlak-i-Jalaly,” transl. from the Persian 


; of the Fakir Jany Muhammad Asaad, by W. F. 
an alarming and Salem-like excitement in our | Thompson. 


London. 
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THE UNLOVED CHILD. 
A RHYMED ROMANCE, 
BY MRS. ELLEN T. H. PUTNAM, 


PART THIRD—Continued. 
XXXII. 


Ask Him who is the glorious Giver 


Of every good and perfect gift, who says 


That those who wait on him he will deliver, 


And unto all his children promises 


His peace shall be to them like as a river. 


Can any doubt, with such remembrances, 


The weal of the oppressed, forsaken girl, 
Whose earthly treasure was the priceless pearl ? 


XXXII. 


A writer wisely said, “ By language sweet, 


And fitly chosen, our friends are multiplied ; ” 


And so her name on many a printed sheet 


Was writ in warmest praise; as runs the tide 


In one strong current, so the public greet 


A gifted mind, when once ’tis defied 


By learnéd gods, and every pen will set 
A gem upon the latest coronet. 


XXXIV. 


Among her numerous friends was one unknown, 


Who corresponded with her now and then, 


By nom de plume ; but the unusual tone 


Of all the words which fell from off his pen, 
So wondrously accorded with her own, 
She marked him as the one, among all men, 
Whom she would like to meet in Heaven. 
queer 
That she did not prefer to meet him here!) 


XXXV. 
Her friend differed in this, we must suspect ; 
For in one of his letters, quite confiding, 
And written in Love’s truest dialect, 
That she would tell him where she was residing, 


| He asked of hor with a profound respect, 
And prayed the distance which was them dividing 


Might be annulled. (A little sentimental 
Was it, though dignified and transcendental.) 


XXXVI. 
‘Twas evident he was a man of sense, 
And not a coxcomb of the modern school, 
Who, when in love, by natural consequence, 
Transform themselves into an ape or fool, 
Provoke a general laugh at their expense, 
And manufacture love by model rule 
For money markets, with a foresight prudent, 


| Resembling much Grace Greenwood’s “ Dandy Stu- 


dent.” 


XXXVII. 


But her young love within hor heart had grown 
So round each fibre, as well could she outcast 
The one as other; Death’s sovereign power alone 

Would o’er divide that which, bound fast 
By early, strong affection's clasping zone, 

Had thus survived through all the changes past, 
And now was cherished there as some blest thing, 
Which one day would put on an angel’s wing. 


XXXVIII. 


She therefore wrote her unknown friend a letter, 
Declining courteously his proffered visit ; 
But, even as she wrote, the tears did wet her 


Cheeks, which bloomed a blushing hue exquisite ; 


For than all new friends she liked him better, 
Though to be ao she really did not wish it; 

And it was quite beyond her explanation, 

What could have caused the new infatuation. 


XXXIX. 


Years now had passed since she had left the home 
Of youth, in ail which time no friendly wo 
From any of her relatives had come; : 
But through her agent she had merely heard 
Her eldest brother was residing then in Rome; 
And if report was true, he much preferred 
He could carouse, than in his native place. 
" yee 


1 Her mother had of late grown melancholie, — 


"Her sons had shown to her sueh acrimony; 
‘ } 5 


t 


(Twas 


XLIX. 

As if to crown the act so nobly done, 

A choir of happy thoughts responsive came 
Within her soul, and sung the “ fe Deum: ” 

Ah! then, what was her wide triumphant fame, 
Compared with love of kindred she had won ? 
Her mother ' how she blessed anew that name! 
And blessed her God for dove, though it had riven 


L 
Through new existences of light and shade ; 


With icy fringes which her tears had made ; 
And now a cloud of glory seemed uplifting 

All the sorrows that upon her spirit weighed. 
Her days were braids of flowers with many a gem, 
Her night: were dreams of New Jerusalem. 


LI. 

The maze cf her new life had not well passed, 
And half her plans lay yet in embryo, 

When she was told a stranger had just asked 
To meet her in the drawing-room below. 

(Tis strange for poets to come down at last 
From Paradise to people’s parlors so! 

Your pardon, reader, for the dereliction ; 

But truth, you know, is stranger than a fiotion.) 


LIt. 

With this same message came a little note, 

Which said the writer (still unknown remained) 
Was he who had to her so often wrote; 

That by a chance he late had aseertained 

Her residence, and he sincerely hoped 

That she would grant the interview he named. 
This was a zeal Verona scarce defended, 

But, with some faint emotion, she descended. 


LITI. 

As she advanced, the stranger, half concealed 

By draping shadows, cavalierly bowed ; 

She turned the light, beheld but once, and reeled; 
Then uttered, “Golan Branning!” half aloud, 
Unwitting of the cause, her guest appealed 

To know the mystery ; thon as a cloud 

Spreads quickly shade across a landscape bright, 
He saw, and knew, and shadowed at the sight. 


LIV. 

“ Exouso mo, madam,” said he, as he turned 

To statue; “ this I did not once imagine.” 
“Not less than I,’’ Verona low returned, 

While all his frigid tones her soul were stabbing. 
For want of words, most gladly he discerned 

A book beside him—‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ! 
You’ve read that peerless work of Mrs. Stowe ? ” 
He said, “ as all have whom I chance to know.” 


LV. . 

And 80 of various things they coldly spoke, 

While like an avalanche of molten lead, 
Grief pouréd through their souls. Verona woke 
_ At length, as from a troubled dream, and said— 
“Tt seems our friendship old at last is broke, 

The confidence of by-gone days is fled, 
And wherefore know I not; I will confess, 
To wne, the change is perfect bitterness.”’ 


LVI. 
A frown, like some dark sky where thunders ride, 


That I have greatly suffered?” bo replied ; 
“Can it be true that you so soon forgot 
That I once dreamed to make you my own bride? 
Why wake the past? Contented with your lot, 
Leave me to mine. Alas! I know that I 
Was poor, and should not have aspired so high.” 


LVII. 

“ Your words are all a mystery to me,” 

Verona answer made, while on her cheeks 
Shone pale and reddened light, like as a sea, 

When sunset clouds refiect their dying streaks. 
** And wherefore can to you be mystery?” 

He asks ; then with a new suspicion socks 
| To know if she had never heard before 
The truth which he has thus repeated o’er. 


LVIII. 
Verona said, “As true as thero’s a day 
When I shall go to God, I never knew 
Or even dreamed of that which now you say ; 
I’ve often wept when I have thought of you, 
How suddenly from us you went away, 
Until your image in my themory grew 
As some good angel, evermore to stand, 
And point me through the cloud to holy land.” 


LIX. 

What followed such a wondrous scene as this, 

I leave the imagination to portray ; 
If I attempt to tell, I sure shall miss, 

As certain interesting authors say. 
There were low words, a sound as of a kiss, 

And then a sob, sweet vows of love—but stay, 
I promised that I would not paint the scene, 
But they were then and there betrothed, I ween. 


LX. 
’*T was only in the lovely month of June, 
I saw them last—they were a wedded pair. 
The flowers lay o’er the world in richest bloom, 
The musie of the birds filled all the air, 





And kept their wealth ; benoath his treatment rough, 


, Au angel has this morning to me led 


Her life seomed as a dream; the scenes wero shifting 


O’erarched his brow with gloom ; and know you not 


And bees were humming their delicious tune. 
More “ beautiful, and excellent, and fair,”’ 
Than all, appeared the gentle, blushing bride, 

With Golan Branning proudly by her side. 


LXI. 

They made their home, magnificent, though plain, 
In her own native city ; in one fold, 

Mother, sister, and the unloved child, again 
Are gathered, and tho friendly pastor old 

Now says, “ Behold the sheaves of golden grain! 
Bless God ! she comes again, as I foretold. 

Ah! what a good and plentiful reward 

Receive the faithful servants of the Lord!” 





LXII. 
One morn in middle autumn, to her door 
Two little beggar children came for bread ; 
Verona, who ne’er turns away the poor, 

Bade them be taken in and olothed and fed. 
They told their tale—there had boen children four, 
The other two and their mamma were dead ; 
And then they wept, for they had loved them well ; 
And sinoo, they suffered more than thoy could tell. 





LXIII. 

“Mamma was beautiful,” the elder cried, 

“ But she grew sick, and father used her ill ; 

At last he went away, and then sho died, 

But just before she talked about a will ; 

They said that she was crazed, though at her side 

* We used to sit and cry, so faint and still ! 

But when she kissed us, and then gasped her breath, 
I knew another one was there—’twas Death! 


LXIV. 

“ And now we have no home, my lady dear, 

To which to go when all the day is done; 

We sleep beside the walk, although I fear, 
Somotimes, that carriages will o’er us run. 

I shield my brother, and I kiss the tear 

From off his cheeks, when last he sees the sun. 
And ‘ Now I lay me’ every night I say, 

Thon God takes care of us until next day.” 


LXV. 

“‘ Sweet child!’’ your mother’s name now tell to me,” 
Verona said, as tears coursed down her faoe. 
“Twas Julia, ma’am ; our father’s name, you see, 

‘ Was Ernestine, and in this very place 

They once belonged to a rich family.” 

‘“ Ah! weep no more,” Verona said, “ solace 

Your troubled hearts with what I have to tell; 

T am your aunt; with me henceforth you dwell.” 
LXVI. 

“Our aunt ! dear lady, is it really so? 

And will you love us as our mother would ? 

Shall we to beg no more be forced to go, 

Amid the dreary crowd of people rude ? 

Lo! at your feet ourselves we grateful throw, 

And promise we will e’er be children good. 

We are so happy now, my darling brother! 

0! don’t you wish that we could tell dear mother?” 


LXVII. 
“ Arise, dear childret,’”’ then Verona said, 
While pearls of grief fell on their tangled hair ; 


“ T foel the benison cf sainted dead, 
The hallowed bliss of charity I share; 


Tho cherished offspring of my future care!” 
And thereupon shonein a golden ray 
From out the sky, and on her forehead lay. 


LXVIII. 


No pining heart has e’er more gladly seen, 

As spring was waftel on the gladsome hours, 
Amid the fading snow, the tuft of green, 

Where nestled earliest, violet flowers ; 

No soul in parched milsummer days has been 
More grateful for the sound of cooling showers, 
That loosed the brazen bands of lengthened dearth, 
And shed delicious fragrance o’er the earth— 


LXIX. 

Than was Verona, as that sunbeam shone, 

And raised within her soul a mount of light ; 
Upon the heights of which, a precious stone, 

Like as the Koh-i nor, illumined her sight. 

Sho read a name which had been set alone 

Within its dazzling heart—it was, “The Right.” 
And then, like chime of Sabbath bells a-ringing, 
Those words, she heard the angels round her singing 


LXX. 

“‘ God speed the Right! a stone like as the sun, 
From out the mountain cut, of priceless worth ; 
The great, immortal work it has begun, ~ 

Shall spread till itshall fill the entire earth. 

0! bless the glorious Right ! its triumphs won, 

The world in perftct unison shall girth ; 

And then all nation: shall rejoice together, 

When Christ shall come and Right shall reign forever.” 


And here will I make an end. 

And if I have done well, and as is fitting the story, 
it is that which I desire ; but if slenderly and meanly, 
it is that which I could attain unto. 

Apocrypha, IL Maccabees. 





DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE—N9. 21, 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


The office of mother is of divine appointment. 
Above all others, it is a holy office. In it is in- 
volved the destiny of nations. At the family 
board the mother is the presiding spirit. [n 
the domestic circle she is the controlling angel. 
At the table she dispenses food for the body, 
and food for the soul. By her, domestic, fire- 
side, table education may control schools, 
churches, legislatures, courts of justice, busi- 
ness, social intercourse, religion, morals, man- 
cM I By her the domestic circle 
may be rendered the most attractive spot upon 
the globe to the young spirits under her con- 
trol—and that by “training them up in the 
way they should go.” The most alluring at- 
tractions are in the richest instructions. The 
only instruction capable of alluring and re- 
taining young spirits at their own domestic 
firesides, is the knowledge which comes down 
from God. The world presents a sad failure, 
in attempts at training up children in the way 
they should go by the devices of men. They 
do not, they cannot, dispense the true light of 
the soul. The only true light is that which 
comes down from God. 

Lord Brougham once remarked: “If we 
should be deprived of what we learn in the 
three first years of life, we should be the most 
ignorant beings on the face of the globe.” A 
similar sentiment is almost universal. Why is 
it so? is the great question. The answer is 
plain. Our “First Lessons” are almost ex- 
clusively from the “Oiprer VoLumE or Gop.” 
School oe are from the feeble, dark devices 
of men, shutting out the true light which comes 
down from God. Mothers, isit not so? Fathers, 
is it not so? Teachers, is it not so? Christian 
ministers, is it not so? Legislators, judges, is it 
not so? If 80, is it right? Isit wise? Is it not 
fraught with evil? If an evil, isthere noremedy ? 
Isnot the remedy plain? May it not be applied 
atonce? Is notthe remedy equally delicious and 
effectual? Is it notin a fall supply, for young, 
unadulterated spirits, of food expressly and 
abundantly provided for them by their all-wise 
and benevolent Creator? ‘ 

In view of these questions, a hint or two de- 
signed for parents, especially mothers, may not 
be here entirely out of place. In this country, 
at this particular time—the approach of “ win- 
_TER EVENINGS”—no one provision, perha 
more strongly commends itself as a remedy for 
numerous evils which threaten us, than “FIRE- 
SIDE AMUSEMENTS.” Facts equally prove that 
such amusements may be rendered more allu- 
ring than any to be. found in the streets, and 
that the most instructive are the most attract- 
ive. Every one must know that such alluring 
instruction cannot be found in mere book les- 
sons.. Knowing, producing, “reciprocating, in 
their joint action, are essential; judiciously 
conducted, effectual and certain. Slightly en- 
couraged, and aided by parents, sprightly 
minds and active hands open for themselves 
resources of knowledge and employment, both 
delightful and instructive. One such recource 
may be named—“FramMiILY MUSEUMS,” or col- 
lections of natural and artificial curiosities. 

any one believe that such useful and in- 
structive household utensils would not be pro- 
vided in every one of the six millions of Ameri- 
can families, where the younger — — 
encouraged by their parents, especially their 
pee Thousands upon thousands of such 
collections already have a good beginning. 
These can be chalie extended, aud and tori in 
creasing thousands to millions, each aiding and 
receiving aid from all the rest. 

From the very nature of such collections, 
they illustrate the elements of the two great 
pursuits of human beings—FARMING AND MECH- 
ANISM. Minerals show the elements of soils. 
an oo source of ere BE and 

to is & ies of mech- 

The best of ail puppiens in draw- 

ing, is a delineation of mathematical soli 
post ‘ 





them. Models of some kind to draw from, are 
absolutely essential to the slightest substantial 
improvement in this elegant and useful accom- 
plishment. The best of all models are those 
made by the pupil, for himself to delineate. 
Preparing such models is the best possible ex- 
ercise in mechanism. 

Parents wishing to proyide for the young 
spirits under their control, during the coming 
“WINTER EVENINGS,” a supply of “ FIRESIDE 
AMUSEMENTS,” may be interested to know that 
numerous and powerful agencies are already 
combined for their aid. The public function- 
aries of our Own and of foreign Governments, 
State Legislatures, the public press, school su- 

rintendents, and, to a great extent, schools, 

ave already done good work, in this great and 
common cause. Public sentiment is also mov- 
ing, with a power which nothing caf resist, in 
favor of the true “ Democracy oF Science.” To 
complete the work, parents, especially mothers, 
must recognise it as peculiarly and pre-emi- 
nently their own. In no way, perhaps, can 
they bring to it their sovereign power, for the 
benefit of their families, their country, and the 
world, more directly or more effectually, than 
by providing for their “winTeR EVENING FIRE- 
sipEs” amusements so instructive, and instruc- 
tion so amusing, as to avoid the necessity of 
“ STREET SCHOOLS.” 











PROSPECTUS OF THE GLOBE ; 
THE OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS. 
—— has wade the GLopg its organ of commu- 

nication with the country. ‘To facilitate this impor- 
tant object, and diminish the expense to the people the 
Congressional Giobe and Appendia, which contain the 
proceedings of Congress revised by the members, are hence- 
forth to be conveyed through the mails free of postage. At 


the lute session of Congress, the following Joint Resolution 
Was passed : ’ 


“JOINT RESOLUTION providing for the diatribution of 
the Laws of Congress, and the Debates thereon. 

“ With a view to the cheap circulation of the laws of Con- 
gress, and the debates contributing to the true interpreta- 
tion thereof, and to make free the communication between 
the represen‘ative and constituent bodies ¢ 

“ Be it resolved by the Senate and Hotse of Repre:enta- 
tives or the United Stutes of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That from and after the present session of Congress, 
the Congressional lobe and Appendix, which contain the 
laws, and the debates thereon, shall pass frea through the 
mails, so long as the same shall be published by order of 
Congress: Provided, That noting herein shall be constru- 
ed to authorize the circulation of the Daily Globe free of 
postage. 

‘Approved Aagust 6, 1852.” 


The Guozs will now, | trust, enter upon a new and more 
extended career of usefulness. Congress, which draws into 
its focus all the important topics and events of the times, 
for its discossion, and acts on them with a vicw te the in- 
tereste of the Kepablic, has provided amode through which, 
without cost for the celivery all that is said ana done by 
the body which speaks and acts for the nation, shall be put 
within the reach of the poorest citizen. 

The liberality with which Congress patronizes the work 
enables the undersigned to repurt the proceedings, and de- 
hver fall sets of both the Congressiona! Globe and the Ap- 
pendix, containing the proceedings, daily debates, the writ- 
ten-ovt speeches, the Messages of the President of the Uni 
ted States, the Reports of the Heads of Departi ents, and 
all the Laws passed during the session, for Three Dollars— 
a price which barely pays for the prirting the copies sub- 
soribed for by the people. Every one who will compare the 
price of this work witb »ny other, consijering the amount 
of matter and style of publication, will find that it is the 
cheapest circulatea irom any press in the world ; and it the 
country places the true value on its political institutiona— 
on the action of that representative body which moves and 
maintains them, which brings under review, discusses, and 
acts on all the interests of this wide-spread Republic, pre 
senting to the peoyle every event, foreign or domestic, that 
cau, however remotely, affect the public interest—it may be 
— the best as well as the cheapest publication in the 
wor 

The approach of a new Adwuinistration imparts peculiar 
importance to the next session of Congreas Throughout 
the whole country, there will be solicitude to know what 
shape Congress will endeavor to give to the national affairs 
to meet the incoming Administration. The dehate of the 
next session will no doubt, as heretofore, foreshadow its 
policy. It is one of the admirable features of our institu- 
tions, that the popular body und executive head, both gifted 
with independent power, and both representing the People 
and the States, shall act and react on each other. It is in 
this way the sovereign authority, exerted through different 
agents and from different quart-rs, gives that direction 
which its superior force compels sometimes even dissenting 
departments of the Government to adopt. 

Those, therefore, who would understand well the policy 
which is likely to bear upon the next Administration, ought 
to scan the debates of that Congress whieh immediately pre 
cedes it. Not measures only, but the men who are to give 
them effect. will depend much on the next Congress; for, 
without doubt, it will have its due influence on the acts of 
the new President, whoever he may be, in regard to all that 
may interest the constituencies represented by its members 
in regard to the greatest as well as the smallest matters and 
appointme:ts affecting them. — 

The proceedings 0: Congress are first published in the 
Daily Globe, which is laid on the desks of all the members, 
to let them see the reports and make what corrections they 
think proper, be:ore they are printed m the Congressional 
Globe or the Appendix. The Daily Globe is published du- 
rivg a session of Congress at the rate of Ten Vollars per 
annum. 

The Congressional Globe and Appendiz are printed on a 
double royal sheet in royal quarto form, each number con 
taining sixteen pages. The Congressional Globe is made 
up of the daily proceedings «f the two Houses; and the Ap- 
pendix embraces the long speeches withheld by the speakers 
for revision, the Messages of the President of the United 
States, and the Reports of the Heads of the Exeentive De- 
partments. 

The Laws passed during a session, and an index to them 
are printed ss soon ax possible after adjournment, and seut 
toall subscribers for the Congressional Globeand Appendiz, 

TERMS. 
For one copy of the Daily Giobe during the next ses- 
oom - - . eae " 


: : $2.50 
For one copy vi the Congressional Globe Appendiz, 
and Laws, for the next session - - $3 00 


The subscription money must accompany the order. else 
no attention will be paid to it. 

Subscriptions should reaeh here by the 15ta of December, 
at farthest, to insure all the numbers. 

l have about five hundred surplus copies of the Congres- 
sional Globe for the last session, which contain, besides the 
proceedings of Congress, all laws and joint resolutions pass- 
ed during the session. The proceedings and laws make 
2,552 pages; and the list of appropriations and index, not 
yet printed, wiil make about 80 pages more. I will let those 
who subscribe for the Congressional Globe and Appendiz 
for the coming session have them at the following rates: 
Price per copy, unbond $3; or bound in three volumes 
backs and corners Russia leather, $5. They will be deliv- 
ered to subscribers at these prices | sell the bound volame 
here for $4 a volume; the three volumes bound for $12. 
Every person who takes any part in the politics of this 
country should possess them JOHN C. RIVES. 

Washington, Oct. 28th 1852. Nov. 4—6w 





THE GAYGEN LAMP. 

HE subscribers would respectfully inform the public 

that they are the sole manufacturers for the original 

Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kinnear, Feb. 

4th, 1851. This lamp has been before the public for three 

years, during which time there have been over ove hundred 

thonsand sold, and it bas received three first premiums and 
two diplomas. 

The subscribers have now on hand at their shop in Circle- 
ville, Ohio. fifteen thousand of these lamps, which are reacy 
f.r all orders that may be received. In prices we « ffer great 
inducements to Dry Goods and Hardware merchants, Tia- 
men, Pedlars, &c. 

We caution the public against all imitations of this lamp, 
as we intend prosecuting all infringements of either manu- 
facturer, vender, or user. 

Persons who will make the selling of this lamp their sol- 
business, may realize handsome profits, es the success of our 
agents testify. 7 

ights for twenty-six different States for sale. 
RiCHARDSON & BROTHERLIN, 

Nov. 4—6m Circleville, Ohio. 

oc “ It is also suited to the various members of the 
family circle, and is among the very best of the libraries 
‘for public schools. I learn that it is introduced into the 

public schools of this city, (Albany,) and various other 
places.’’—Dr. SPRAGUE 


PARLEY’'SCELEBRATED CABINET LIBRARY. 
Twenty Beautiful Volumes. 
Five Hundred Admirable Engravings. 
Nearly Seven Thousand Pages. 


BY HON. 8. G. GOODRICH, 


A gentleman who, as Peter Parley, has made his name a 
Neuseheld word in two hemispheres. 





iographical Department. | Atrican History. 

easra Men oF Modern | History of American In- 
Times. dians. 

Famous Men of Ancient | Customs of American In- 
Times. dians. 

Curiosities of Human Na- Miscellaneous. 


ture. Glance at the Sciences. 
Lives of Benefactors. Wonders of Geology. 
Famoua Aimerican‘Indians. | The Animal Kingdom. 
Lives of Celebrated Wou.en. | Glance at Philosophy. 

Historicul Department Book of Literature. 
American History. Enterprise anad*Art of Man. 
Européan History. Customs of Nations. 
Asiatic History. : World and its Inhabitants. 
je 4 popular books are a Library in themselves. 

They contain the rich ore of Thought and Fact, dug 
from a thousand mines of literary treasures, purified from 
the dross of duliness, and melted into precious ingota. 
They embrace the most important subjects in His‘ory, Bi- 
ography, Science, and Art, so judiciouely arranged, well 
condensed, and clearly expressed, as to be equally profita 
ble to young and old. Mature and weli-educated minds 
will find a comprehensive treasury of knowledge, while 
children of good capacities can easily understand these at- 
tractive volumes. 

One of the objects of Mr. Goodrich was to make useful 
subjects attractive. His plan has been to present general 
outlines and important and attractive points, leaving dull 
detail- to be acqaired from text~books, after the curiosity 
has become awakened. Every page of the Library is as in- 
teresting as the best novel, and at the same time full of 
valnable iniormation. Those who open a volume will read, 
and ali who read will gain knowledge. 

Mr. Goodrich’s admirable skill in selecting and arranging 
the material fasts and principles of bis subject may be il- 
lustrated by his Life of Washington and of Bonaparte, in 
the first volume of the Cabinet which comprise, in two or 
three hours’ reading, all that is essential in the correapond- 
ing works of Bancroft and Scott -When it is considered 
that Bancroft’s Life of Washington, and Scott’s Life of 
Napoleon, cost ag much as Goodrich’s whole Uabinet Li- 
brary, and when the time and labor of reading are taken 
into the account, it will be obvious to every intelligent 
reader, that the Library is a possession to be desired hy 
every family and school district in the land. 

Plain cloth, red muslin. and sheep bincing. 

Published by GEORGE C. KAND, 3 Cornhill, Boston; 
W.J. REYNOLDS & CO., Boston ; and for sale by Boox- 
sellers generally. Oct. 21. 














AEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 

T. Gusert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of omar = dhe and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 

ERE the: largest assortment of Pianos. with and 
without the celebrated improved Molian, may be 
found—all of which have the metallic frame, and are war- 
ranted to stand any climate,and give entire satisfactio 
and will ppc end ire _—. = ae aoe ey is 
t years, resu! many portant mprovements. e 
Satie ea been Seven te perfection attained by p> 
others. olians 


. Nearly 2,000 have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidiy . Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenient for rooms. T.G. & Co.’s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and in fame as at the 


long tune. 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. H. 
Wade's, and the entire Boston of Music and In- 
struction Books, furnished at this store at wholesale. 
HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 


Seinen 
to $700. + from 





the cone, cylinder, prisms, and a great 
variety of figures, j a? heartily | 
pallet ell yong windy'sma ede ta = wat 


Prince & 
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ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 
B* T. L. Nickols, M. D., Port Chester New York—Prin- 
cipal of the American 4 ydropsthic Institute. A pocket 
volume, 16mo, about 400 pazes, nearly 100 engravings, cloth. 
A comprehensive and confidential treatise on the structure, 
funetions, passional attractions and perversions, true and 
false conditions and the most intimate relations of men and 
women; anatomical, physiological, psychological, pathologi- 
cal obstetrical, and hydro-therapeutical ; treating especial- 
ly, and with fullness and fidelity of ilinstration, of the laws 
and processes of generation, gestation, evolution, parturi~ 
tion, and lactation. This work, intecded to be a strietly 
private book of study and reference, and a full answer to all 
professional consultations, will not be sold by booksellers or 
ageuts, but will be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of one 
doliar, by the author. Dec. 2~3m 


Ae M, GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 
I te DS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extre 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References.-- Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis 
Lancaster, ’ennsylvauia; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 

accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSE KEEPERS. 


T yuk KEb’S BAKING POWDER, adapted for families, 
hotels, boarding houses. eating saloons, ships, &c. 

This is a cheaper and more economical and convenient arti- 
cle for all kinds of baking than soda, cream tartar, or any 
other preparation in existence. And it is so infinitely eu- 
perior to the old system of baking, that no cook or houses 
keeper in creation will be without it, after giving it a fair 
trial. ‘The very lightest, must tender and palatable bis- 
cuit, bread, cakes, pastry, &c., can be made in half the 
usual time, whether the flour be of the best quality or not, 
with this article. 

Sold by the principal Grocers and Druggists. 

Principal Office and Manufactory at 139 Water street, 
New York. GEO. & THOS. PARKER, 

Oct. 21 Wholesale Agents for the Dist. of Columbia. 


A PUPIL WANTED. 


dy» Subscriber will take into his family on the lst of 
January or before, a pupil, boy or girl, of good dis posi- 
tion and habit«,to be educated and cared for as his own 
children. 

He is now teaching two of his own children, a boy and a 
girl, and also a lad from Lowell, Mass. They are pursuing 
the English branches, together with the latin, Greek, and 
French languages For particulars as to terma, references, 
or other information, please address 
JOHN S. BROWN, 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. 











INDIA RUBBER GLOVES, MITTENS, &c. 
Pept merchante, in making their purchases, 
should not neglect these desirable and saleable articles. 
Their manufacture has been much improved recently, and 
they are made very durable. Particular attention is re- 
quested to the 
. WOOL-LINED GLOVES AND MITTENS. 
They are indispensable in coid and wet weather. Ladies 
will fina these Glayes useful in any work that will soil the 
bands, at the same time that they will eure the worst salt 
rheum or chapped hands immediately. They are made all 
lengtha, to protect the arms and wrists. For sale by Bowen 
& MoNamee, New York; Norcross & Towne, Boston; John 
Thornley, Philadelphia; E. Vl. Punderson & Co., Baltimore; 
Gill & Brother, St Louis; Bart & Hickeox, Cinciunati, and 
by «!] Robber dealers in the Union. 

For sale at retail by country merchants throughout the 

United States and Canada. > pt. 16—3m 
SOWER & BARNES, 
UBLISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, No.84 North 
Third street, Philadelphia, Publishers of 
PELTON’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Magnificent Outline Maps and Keys 

1. Map of Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 

2. Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 

3. Map of North America, 6 feet by 6 feet 2 inches. 

4. Map of the United States, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 

5. Map of Europe, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 

6. Map of Asia, 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inoges. 

7. Map of South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 feet. 

Thia is the largest, most beautiful, and most correct se- 
ries of Outline Maps in the wor'd, and a set of them should 
be in every school in the country. They are used in the 
Girard College in Philadelphia, in the public gchools of 
Philadelpbia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, and tbroughovt New Eng:and, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Vhio, &c. 

The Keys are intended to be used by the scholars, and it 
is confidently believed that a thorough knowledge of Geog- 
raphy can be acquired from this system in one fifth the 
time required ia the uee of any other. The maps are the 
cheapest in the world, the whore »ciice veing within the 
reach of every country school. 

Orders for Maps and Keys. or any article in our line of 
business, promptly and faithfully attended to. Address 

SOWER & BARNES, 

Sept. 23—15t & North Third street, Philadelphia. 


AYE®’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURR OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITI#, 

WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 

CONSUMPTION. 

F all the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them 

valuable,) for the cure of pulmonary complaints, noth- 
ing has ever been found which could compare in its effects 
with this preparation. Others cure sometimes; but at all 
times, and in all diseases of the lungs and throat where 
medicine can give reli:f, this will doit. It is pleasant to 
take, and perfectly safe in accordancr with the directions. 
We do not advertise for the information of those who have 
tried it, but those who have not. Families that have known 
its value will not be without it, and by its timely use they 
are secure from the dangerous consequences of coughs and 
colds, which, neglected, ripen into fatal consumption. 

The Diploma of the Massachusetis Institute was awarded 
to this preparation by the Board of Judges, in September, 
1847; also, the Medals of the three great Inatitntes of Art 
in this country ; also, the Diploma of the Ohio Institute. at 
Cincinnati, has been given to the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, by their Government, in consideration of its extra 
ordinary excellence and usefulness in curing affections of 
the lungs and throat. 

Read the following opinion, founded on the long experi- 
ence of the eminent physician of the port aud city vf 

St. JoHn’s, May 8, 1851. 

Five years’ trial of yur CHERRY PECTORAL in 
my practice has proven, what I fcresaw from its composi 
tion must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and 
coughs to which we in this section are peculiarly liable. 

I think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do | 
know how a better remedy can be made for the diatempere 
of the throat and lungs. 

J.J. BURTON, M. D., F. RLS. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer. 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only in 

the following cases, but a thousand more: 
Supsury, January 24, 1851. 

In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent. di- 
arrhoea in the mines of California, J returned to San Fran- 
cisco, in hope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhoea ceased, but was followed by a se- 
vere cough and much soreness. I finally started for home, 
but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough contin- 
ued to grow woree, and when | arrived in New York | was 
at once marked by my acquaintances as a victim of con- 
sumption. I must confese that I saw no sufficient reason 
to doubt what my friends all believed. At this time I com- 
menced taking your truly invaluable medicine, with littie 
expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would 
not receive these lines, did | not regard it my duty to state 
to the afflicted, through you, that my bealth, in the space 
of eight months, is fully restored. I attribute it to the use 
of your CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Yours truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
Dr. AYER. 








Wasuineton Pa., April 12, 1848. 

Dear Sir: Feeling that | have been spared from a pre- 
mature grave through your instrumentality, by the Provi- 
dence of God, | will take the liberty to express to you my 
gratitude. : 

A cough and the alarming symptoms of consumptien had 
reduced me tue low to leave me anything like hope, when 
my physician brought me a bottie of your PECTORAL, 
It seemed to afford immediate relief, and now in a few 
weeks’ time has restored me to sound health. 

If it will do for others what it has for me, you are certain- 
ly one of the benefactors of mankind. 

Sincerely wishing you every blessing, ! ain, very respect- 
fully, yours, J. CLARKE, 

Restor of St. Peter’s Church. 


With snch assurance, and from such men, no stronger 
proof can be adduced, unless it be from its effects upon 
trial. 

Prepared and sold by JAMES CU. AYER, Practical and 
Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mags.,and sold by Druggiete 
and Apothecnrias avervwhere Sept. 30 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND CAEMICAL APPARA- 
TUS 
| pelt 3S rer by C. B. WARRING, for siz 
-years Professor of Chemistry and Natura) Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open @ 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such arti- 
cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratorics to arrange 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
any house in New Yerk. ‘Terme cash 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥..Jan. 26. 1852. Feb.& 


PIANO FORTES FROM NEW SCALES... 
F, WARNER & CO., 411 ereagn teed York, beg 
e to invite attention to their stock of Rorewood Fiano 
Fortes, just manafuctured from their new and greatly im. 
proved Scales. These Instruments embrace some points of 
excellence éntifely original, and not to be found in any oth- 
era made in the United States—such, for examre, a3 sundry 
material improvements in the Scales, the Globular Socketed 
Tubniar Bars, &c., &c. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the ablest workmen tu be found in the 
conntry, are warranted in al! respects, and are sold on fa- 
vorable terms. Second hand Pianos taken in exchange. 
(> Warerooms 411 Broadway, New York. £)) 
Sept. 23—3m . 


PORTRAIT OF HON. JOHN P. HALE! 
B Ng 2 PUBLISHED, the best and most faithful Portrait 
of Freedom’s honored Leader, lichographed in & superior 
style from a recent Vaguerreotype, by eminent artists. 
Price 25 cents. The usual discount to the trade. Boston: 
Published at the “ Commonwealth” Office. See that you 
order the Commonwealth Edition. 
oc Every Free Democrat apd every admirer of the man 
should possess a copy. Oct. 14—2: 


™ 
S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 


Fi btiede shys ADVERTISING AGENTS, are the 
agents for the Nutional Era, and are anthorised to re- 
ceive advertisements and subscriptions for us at the lowest 











rates. Their receipts are regarded as payments. Their 
offices are at New York, 122 Nassau street. 
June 24. Roston, 10 State atreet 





STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTIUN TAUGHT. 
p* COMSTOCK’S Vocul Gymnasiwm, Philadelphia, 

which has been in successful operation for more than 
twenty years, is designed for the Promotion of Health, the 
Cure of Stammering, and the Correction of Lisping and 
other Defective Articulation, as well as for Improvement in 
Elocation. Address - A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


PHONETIC WCRKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Phonetic 
Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world, because it is the only alphabet that has a dis- 
tinct letter for every articulate sound, and signs for accent, 
intiection, and intonation. Dr. C. has published, in this al- 
phabet, his System of Elocution, $1; the New Testament, 
$1.25; the first book of Pope's Homer’s Iliad, with copious 
notes, 50 cents ; My Little Geography, % cents ; and 4 nom- 
ber of other works. _Ang 12. 


ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 
203 Washington, corner of Bromfield street, Boston. 


PATENT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 
CABOTYPES— 

June 3—ly Largest in the Worid, 


KULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 

HE proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 
T sehvanag in America and countries Its power 
to solve more problems than all other oaloulators united, is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions 
than to obtain answers to avy basiness computation—inter- 
eat, discount, loss and , mensuralion, surveying, gau- 

, wages, &e., &e., &e. Its use ia learned by a few 
study. A case, wita full 
panies the work. 








ions, accom- 





VOL. VI. 


MEYER’S UNIVERSUM, 
Edited by Charles A, Dana. 


vs Periodical, published from the first of July semi- 
monthly, will contain views of the most remarkable 
cities, public edifices, and natural ecenes, in every sone, and 
on every continent; accompanied by letter-prese descrip- 
tions, which, while conveying the most accurate and trust- 
worthy iuformation, will seek to clothe the dry details of 
facts and figures with something of the vitality of nature 
and toenabie the reader, while he observes the historical and 
political phenomena, to gain some insight into the cauacs 
from which they spring. Extensive and costly preparations 
wr ehh § ee to present in it the fallest collectica of 
,not only from eyery section of the U 5 
but from all parts of the Continent For noted won 
artists have been engaged in exploring the most romantic 
regions of this country, Canada, and Central Atverica, for 
the special benefit of this work and its readers, and the en- 
gravers are now occupied on above a hundred views of North 
American ecenery alone, which in due time will be laid be- 
fore our subscribers, iv addition to other engravings of Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic, African, and Australian, cities and land- 
teapes, illustrated bv animated and interesting articles from 
the most po: ular writers. Twelve numpers will compose 
avolume. Each number will contain four steel engrav ngs, 
executed in a high style of art, with about twenty pages of 
letter-press. 

We put the work at the low price of $3 the semi-anntal 
volume, or 25 cents for a single number. Al! subscribers 
Paying for vol. 1 in advance, wiil be entitled to receive, ag a 
premium, the superb plate, engraved on steel, size imperial 
folio, ‘‘ Jack in Office,” after the celc brated picture of F. 
Landseer, engraved by G. Metzeroth. 

The publisher will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitous- 
ly to Agents and Postmasters. avd will make liberal arrange- 
menta with them for eircniating the Universum. He will 
also supply clubs of two persons at $5 half a year; of five 
persons at $10; and of a larger number at the same rates. 

HEKMANN J. MEYER, 
July 29. No. 164 William street, New York. 
. OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


We think the work will commend itself to the popular 
taste in this country, and find an extensive circulation. 
New York Tribune. 
it promises to be one of the cheapest, as wellas one of the 
most valuable publications of the day. 
New York Evening Post. 
It will be one of the most popular illustrated works of the 
day.—Boston Transcript. 
It will form one of the most beantiful ani iustrnetive 
works.— Detroit Adver:iser. 
An admirable work of art,ana worthy of universal y; (Tun- 
age.—Montgomery Journal. 
One of the cheapest as well ag most valuable publications 
of the day.— Northern Citizen. 
The plan.of this work. is a good one, and deserves the 
patronage of every good friend of the arts — Goston Courier. 
It is as cheap as it s superbly excellent. 
Springfield Republican. ~ 
One of the most useful and beautiful works ever issued 
from the American preas.— Union I/emocrat 





THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES AND 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 

IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN THE RATES OF POSTAGE 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 

NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 

Cw UE to publish the following British Periodicals, 


The London Quarterly Review-~U onservative; 
The Edinburgh Review—W hig ; 

The North British Review—F ree Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal ; and 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Muguzine—Tory 


These Keprints have now been in successful operation in 
this country for twenty years, and their circulation is oon- 
stantly on the increase, notwithstanding the competition 
they encounter from American periodicsls of a sin ilar 
class, end from numeorus Eclectics and Magazines wade up 
of selections from foreign perivdicals. This fact shows 
clearly the high estimation in which they are held by the 
intelligent reading public, and affords a guarantee that they 
are established on a firm basis, and will be continued with- 
out interruption. 

Although these works are distinguished bv the pouitical 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con 
tenta is devoted to political subjects. It is their Jiterary 
character which gives them their chief value, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time unusually attractive, from the serial works of 
Balwer and other literary notables, written for that maga- 
zine, and first yore in its columns both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as “The Cax- 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” (both by Bulwer,) “ My Pe- 
ninsular Medal,” “The Green Hand,” and other serials, of 
which numerous rival editions are issued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have.to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blaskwood, after it has been 
issued by Messrs. Scott & Co.,s0 that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine may always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 

TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, - per avium. 
§.( do 


For any two of the Reviews, 4d 

For any three of the Reviews, 700 de 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 de 
For Biackwood’s Magazine 3.00 do 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do 
For Blackwoodand the four Keviews 10.00 do 


Payments to be made in all casesinsdvance Money cur- 
rent in the State where issued will be received at par. 


CLUBBING. 


A discount of tweaty five per cent. from the above prices 
will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more copies of any 
one or more of the above worke. Thus: four copies of 
Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address for 
$9; four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30, 


and so on. 
REDUCED POSTAGE. 


The postage on these periodicals has by the late law been 
reduced, on the average, about forty per cent.! The follow- 
ing are the present rates, viz: 


FOR BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Any distance not exceeding 500 miles. 9 cents per quarter, 
Over 500 and not exceeding 1.510 do. 18 do. do 
Over 1500and notexceeding2,500 do. 24 do. do 


FOR A REVIEW. 


Any distance not exceeding 500 miles, 4 cents per quarter. 
Over 500 and not exceeding 1,500 do. do. do. 
Over 1500 and notexceeding 2,500 do. 16 do. do. 
At these rates no objection should be made, as heretofore, 
to receiving the works ny mail, and thus insuring their 
speedy, safe, and regular delivery 
Remittances and communications should be always «d- 
dressed, post paid, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CU., 
Jan. 1 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st 
Oy Subscriptions received in Washington by Taylor & 
Maury, Franck Taylor, and W. Adam, Booksellers. 


N.B. L S. & Co. have recently published, and have 
now for sale, the ‘FARMER'S GUIDE,’ by Henry 
Stephens, of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale 
College, New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal octa- 
vo, containing 1,600 pages, 14 steel and 60 wood engra- 
vings. Price, in muslin binding, six dollars; in paper cov 
ers, for the mail, five dollars 





LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 


$ the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washiug- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $7. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 
The Independent—weekly. Edited by Kev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Rev. George B. Cheever and Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2. 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. |. Bailey, Washingtch. Prive, 
delivered free of postage, 62 1-2 cents a year; by mail, 50 
cents. . 
May 1. 6. 

JROLIAN PIANO FORTES. 

ALLETT, DAVIS, & CO., the long-established and 
H celebrated Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, in 
order the better to accommodate their Southern and West- 
ern customers, have recently opened ware rooms at No. 297 
Broadway, New York, where a large and full supply of their 
superior ivstrumente, both with and without Coleman’s ce 
ebrated Kolian accompaniment, may always be found. The 
Aolian, by the skill ard improvement of Messrs. H., D.. & 
Co., has been divested of the harsh seraphine tone, and the 
pure pipe or finte tone substituted, giving to it all the 
aweetness and beauty of the parior organ. Their Pianos 
have been tvo long and favorably known to need commenda- 
tion —and when united to their Aolian, no sweeter music 
can be found. Every instrument warranted to give satis- 
faction, or the whole of the purchase money will be return- 
ed, with cost of transportation. 

GOULD & BERRY, Sole Agente, 
297 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Messrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of sheet 
music and musical instruction books to be tound in the 
United States. Liberal discounts made to the trade. 
Aug. 26. 


THE RAILROAD ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Through to Cincinnati by Rail the entire distance, 
except ten miles, which is done in Coaches. 
TWO LINES DAILY. 

HE Fast Mail Line leaves Calvert Station daily at 11 

P. M., and connects recularly with the Fast Line over 

the Pennsylvania Kailroad ac Harrisburg, crosses the moun- 
tains in daylight, and puts passengers through to Pitts- 
bargh in twenty-six hours from the time of departure from 
Baltimore. ‘Chis line makes « direct connection with the 
fast teams on the Ohio and Pennsylvan‘a, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, and the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati 
Railroads, and by it passengers are now going through from 
Baltimore to Cincinnati in forty-four hours, running time. 

The Slow Mail Line leaves the same place daily at half 

past8 A.M. By thir line passengers reach Hollidaysburg 

+8 P. M. of the days of departure, and lie over until 5 
A. M. the next day, when they commence their passage over 
the mourtain, and arrive in Pittsburgh that evening, orin 
thirty-siz hours from time of departure from Baicimore, and 
with all the comfort and advantage of havisg enjoyed natu- 
ral rest and repose. 

These Lines are now in the enjoyment of a most liberal 
patronage from the travelling public; their equipments 
cannot be —: by those of any other route between 
the Kast and West. 

NOTICE. 


Tiekets for Pittsburgh, Massilon, Cleveland, and Uinoin- 
nati, by “ the Railroad Line,” can be procured only of the 
Agent of the Ra'timore and Susquehanna Kalilroad “sens 
ny, at Calvert Station, Baltimore, and at the following 


W. LIGHT, & Cernhiih 

















rates: a 
ToCincinnati - - - - $1700 
To Clevieend * ° 4 * - 1050 
To Mass‘lon : : ‘ . ? 10.00 
To Pittsbargh 9 50 


Oy Travellers will bear in mind that this is the origina! 
through line to Cincinnati ; its time and its accommodations 


led. 
cannot be exoelier LFKED GAITHER, Superintendent. 
Baltimore ana Susquehanna Railroad Co., 
‘Baltimore, August W, 1852 Sept. 9 


~ HONEY—BERE FEED! 
Information offered for one dollar, thit may be made worth 
JSifty dollars, twice told. 


P AN Y person who will send their address and one dollar 


in an envelope, post paid, to E. Jordan, formerly of Cor- 
ners, Vermont, bat now of Newbury, Vermont, shall have 
gent him by mail, post paid, in consideration therefor, @ 
Circular informing him—lst. How to prepare four kinds 
of feed for bees, coating from two and » half to five aud @ 
half cents per pound, from which good honey is produced. 
2d. Giving information how to use the feed ancceasfally, 
with any ordinary kind of — ey Kp ee Jane expe 
buying a patent hive expressly for the p . 3d. - 
i P aleceatign how to prevent fighting and robbing from 
nel boring swarms, while in the process of feeding. 2 

nowing that nrultitades are anxious to obtain the a! ~~ 
named information. and that — anne ee eee. 

no apol 8 neede . 

har. . aaked, no apology TORDAN, Newbury, Vt. 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. ; 
‘ K, the American Newspaper Agent.is agen 
V. Br Alea Bee, and autherized to take Adver- 


and subscriptions at the same rates as required b 
Peay tees are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New Yor y 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Thir 


and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, south west corner of Nort} 
and Fayette streets. at 
oe S.M. PETTENGILL, New - remy meg Lt 
and Collecting Agent, o. oun, Be 








Jan. 1. JOH re POLLER, Boston, Mass, 


(Journal Building, )io also agent for the 





























